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The world’s largest ship-building program 
PRESENTS ITS 1929 FLEET 





This spring ... 16 passenger ships... St. Lawrence- 
Canadian Pacific to Europe. Two new this year 
- +. two new last year... four others, six years 
old. Already this is one of the outstanding fleets 
of the Atlantic. 

Its proud leaders are the three Empresses. First- 
class... and first-class in terms of spreading ease, 
restful decorations, uncrowded comfort. 

Its newest additions are the four Duchesses. 
Cabin-class... but cabin-class uplifted with public 
rooms of modern decoration, rare wood panelling 
. . . private bath suites ... full electric operation. 
20,000 gross tons each. 

Its main fleet comprises four “M” ships and five 
“Mont” ships...all huge... all modern... all with 
followings of their own. Its revelations still to 
come include a 40,000 ton 5-day flyer of the seas. 


Such are the ships you choose, when you choose 
St. Lawrence-Canadian Pacific to Europe. To the 
fascination of this 1000-mile seaway into the heart 
of America, you add the delights of life aboard 
these aristocrats of the ocean, with their French- 
chef d cuisine, their whole-hearted service, their 
wonderfully pleasant atmosphere. 

3-to-5 sailings a week. May—November. From 
Montreal and Québec. To England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Belgium. 


If you have a good travel-agent, ask him. Otherwise, write any 
Canadian Pacific Office: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, 


' Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland. Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, 


Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Washington. In Canada: Montreal, Nelson, 
North Bay, Ottawa, Quebec, Saint John, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Winnipeg. 


ST. LAWRENCE - Canadian Pacific 
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creed of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
And in our own day there is Soviet Rus- 
sia, sworn enemy of the Capitalistic 
states. It is not safe to assume that men 
will never again fight for an idea, a 
prejudice or a creed. 


pS Mvcu, THEN, as we in this country 
—and elsewhere—wish peace and strive 
earnestly to remove present-day eco- 
nomic causes for conflict, yet we must be 
prepared to defend ourselves. Arma- 
ment for defense must be carefully held 
distinct from armament for aggression 
or enforcement. And honest thinking is 
necessary in order to make this distinc- 
tion valid, else we may fall into the pit 
Imperial Germany dug for herself in 
1914. But a pacifist America is not yet 
possible. Our immediate outlook is not 
so happy. 
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>> Our Problem of Defense << 


by the Navy Department 

of the United States is on 

for more ships. In this in- 
stance, it is a request backed up 
by the President himself for 
fifteen cruisers, that is, naval 
vessels capable of a high rate 
of speed, comparatively lightly 
armed and designed to protect 
the commerce of the United 
States in case of war. The pro- 
tagonists of this proposition 
lead the people to believe 
that only through naval protection of 
commerce can the United States be de- 
fended in case of war. But is this so? 
Several interesting questions arise in 
connection with the cruiser proposition. 
Can any treaties, arrangements, 
tribunals or so-called ‘‘pacts-to-outlaw- 
war’ really stop wars? While undoubt- 
edly a great deal has been done during 
past years to bring people together and 
get them to discuss their differences, 
which leads to adjustments of disputes, 
still no written instrument can be pro- 
vided which will absolutely protect a 
country from invasion in case an unfore- 
seen international crisis arises. The so- 
called Kellogg Treaty against War re- 
cently negotiated by the Administration 
has little value in fact. It provides for 
the adjustment of disputes “unless a 
country is fighting for self-protection.” 
Of course, in the last war England 
fought for self-protection, Germany 
fought for self-protection, France 
fought for self-protection, Italy fought 
for self-protection, Russia fought for 
self-protection and the United States 
fought for self-protection. The treaty 
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' would have applied to none of these. 


_ Further, England has had reservations 


made so that the pact applies to none 


pacifist quarters. 


the water. 


By Brigadier General WILLIAM MITCHELL 
Although the bill now pending in Congress for fifteen 


additional cruisers has been a storm center of contro- 
versy, most of the opposition has been aroused in 
General Mitchell, former Director 
of Military Aeronautics in the army, attacks the meas- 
ure from more realistic ground. The decisive weapons 
of the future, he believes, will be in the air and under 
To neglect the development of aircraft 
and submarines is to leave us vulnerable, however 
many cruisers we may crowd upon the seas. His article 
raises the whole question of our National defense 


of what she terms her “spheres of spe- 
cial interest,” so she is at perfect liberty 
to conduct a war in Egypt, India, 
Africa, Canada, Australia or any other 
place she wishes. How far the Kellogg 
Treaty affects the authority of the 
League of Nations, in so far as the ad- 
justment of disputes is concerned, is a 


problem. 
As a really practical panacea for war, 
the Kellogg Treaty is useless. It is 


largely in the category of a political 
gesture which embodies the seeds of a 
very nice idea, striven for by people 
since the beginning of time but which 
has always failed to adjust serious dis- 
putes and probably will as long as the 
idea of proprietorship or covetousness 
exists in the human make-up. 

So far in the development of civiliza- 
tion, treaties have been effective just so 
long as the agreements served the na- 
tional interests of those who were a 
party to them; but when they failed to 
do this, they were as worthless as 
though they had never been put on pa- 
per. 

Much as we hate to acknowledge it, 
the balance of armed power in Europe 
is what kept the peace of that continent 
from 1871 until 1914, a longer period of 


peace than any other in its 
written history. There will 
always be fights between the 
various nations of Europe, and 
we in the United States may 
think that by choosing either 
one side or the other, we shall 
be sure to “pick the winner.” 
England did this for several 
centuries, coming into wars at 
the last with a reserve; but dur- 
ing the last war, she was pow- 
erless to follow this program 
and would have been defeated 
if the United States had not come in. 
If we had kept out of the war, Ger- 
many would have conquered Europe 
and later the United States, without any 
doubt, and would have had world em- 
pire. Both the achievement and the ad- 
ministration of world empire are very 
much easier than was formerly the case. 
The modern flying machine has reduced - 
the size of the world to about one sixth 
its former magnitude, and the modern 
submarine the Radio 
telegraphy enables all parts of the 
world to be brought into immediate 
touch with the speed of light. 

Therefore, unless we wish to abandon 
our civilization and our National ex- 
istence, we need to provide an adequate 
National defense, not to be used neces- 
sarily to pounce upon an unsuspecting 
or weak nation but to defend and pre- 
serve intact our own ideas which we con- 
sider right and for the best interests of 
modern civilization. 

Methods and means of conducting 
national defense vary from time to time. 
Formerly the short sword, in the hands 
of the Romans, conquered the world; 
then the longbow, in the Middle Ages; 
then firearms, in the shape of guns and 
cannon. Now the decisive element has 


controls sea. 
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shifted to aircraft and the underwater 
boat. 

Does the cruiser program that the 
Administration has pushed up to Con- 
gress mean National defense? Does it 
insure any great degree of protection to 
the country in case of modern war? Cer- 
tainly not, as in case of war the cities of 
this country will be attacked directly 
through the air, either from Europe or 
Asia. Whatever intermediate bases are 
needed for the protection of aircraft 
will be seized by the more powerful air 
power. For instance, if Japan is more 
powerful in the air than we are, the 
Hawaiian 
held by aircraft directly from Japan. 
Midway Island is about the same dis- 
tance from Tokyo that Honolulu is 
from San Francisco and Midway Island 
is only about ten hours’ flight from Hon- 
olulu, with a string of islands connect- 
ing the two, most of which are capable 
of being developed into air bases. 


IR BASES can also be seized and 
De cctenna along the islands and 
shores of Alaska and the Pacific Coast 
and from these places the cities of our 
country attacked. This is no idle dream 
but a perfectly practical proposition. 
Other aircraft and submarines may be 
used as supply ships for these air bases, 
bringing them fuel, ammunition, food, 
spare parts, mechanics—anything. As 
aircraft can sink any ship on the sur- 
face of the sea, they are perfectly im- 
mune to attack from that quarter. 

Aircraft will not attack in the way 
they did in the last war, but will fly 
at altitudes of 35,000 to 40,000 feet and 
hit their objectives miles away, with 
gliding bombs or aerial torpedoes. 
These weapons will carry gas and in- 
flammable substances, which will force 
the evacuation of the cities and render 
living conditions impossible. 

The essence of war is to paralyze the 
enemy’s ability to continue hostilities. 
This means either destroying or 
threatening to destroy the enemy’s hab- 
itations, his roads, railroads, canals and 


communications for getting subsistence ° 


to his people; his farms, his live-stock 
and crops. ‘Today even a threat by a 
superior air power will force a nation 
to abandon a hopeless contest. 

Any ship on the surface of the water 
is an easy prey to aircraft. This was 
shown finally and conclusively in the 
tests of airplanes against seacraft in 
1921. Seacraft have no adequate 
power of resistance against aircraft. 
Their guns are practically no protec- 


Islands can be seized and 


tion. They cannot begin to 
enough aircraft to defend themselves 
because they can neither launch sufh- 
cient planes nor can they find the at- 
tacking aircraft, except by chance, in 
sufficient time to prevent the onslaught 
by the aerial torpedo, the gliding bomb, 
the water torpedo, the gas cloud and 
the set mine fired from aircraft. 

The surface ship, therefore, is no pro- 
tection whatever to commerce because 
it is completely at the mercy of air- 
craft. Airplanes today can search out 
the remotest corners of the oceans, 
they can be refueled in the air and re- 
main aloft almost indefinitely. 

The modern submarine is the most 
potent naval weapon. It is with dif- 
ficulty that an airplane can find it and 
destroy it. On the high seas, the sur- 
face ship is incapable of doing it any 
harm, because it is speedier than the 
battleship. The submarine has a radius 
of action which allows it to go clear 
around the world on one charge of fuel, 
it can carry heavier guns than any of 
the cruisers. In fact, it can stand out 
of range and sink the cruisers by gun- 
fire, if necessary. It has formidable 
methods of underwater attack with its 
water torpedoes, mines and gas. It can 
even carry airplanes and aerial tor- 
pedoes. Besides acting as supply ships 
for island air bases, submarines can 
act as signaling bases and directors of 
aircraft over the sea. In modern naval 
warfare in the water, the submarine 
certainly will play the most prominent 
part, as it is the only ship that can main- 
tain itself at sea against air attack and 
submarine attack. 


carry 


INCE THE ADVENT of air power and 

the submarine into the picture 
of National defense, the navy’s 
relative value in the protection of the 
country has been greatly diminished. 
Instead of two elements in National 
defense as we formerly had,—the army 
and the navy,—we now have three. 
First, the land, from which all opera- 
tions start, whether they be on land, on 
the water or in the air. Land power, 
in the form of armies, holds the land, 
and forms the base for all undertakings. 
Second, the air which is now the great 
medium of attack both over the sea and 
the land. It is the spear point of 
National defense. Third, the sea; 
sea power or the ability to control 
movements across the ocean in ships, 
has been rendered more difficult than 
ever by aircraft and the submarine. 

National defense must be considered 
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as one problem involving air, land and 
water, not as an army proposition or a 
navy proposition. Both these have 
taken a secondary place to air power 
in offensive operations. Neither 
armies nor navies can develop air 
power within themselves, because their 
fundamental conception of war is en- 
tirely different. An army “crawls on 
its belly,’ moves only a few miles a 
day, either on the legs of its soldiers or 
the mechanical legs of automotive 
vehicles. Its idea is to assemble a great 
number of men close together who will 
throw missiles, either physical or 
chemical, against a visible enemy. 

Air power attacks hundreds and even 
thousands of miles from its base. If 
an army is given control of air power 
and attempts to keep it in its immediate 
vicinity to help it in advancing over the 
ground, it will fail against a_ well- 
organized adversary. A small amount 
of air power is necessary as an auxiliary 
to an army or a navy but the great mass 
of air power must be assembled to- 
gether to deliver a great punch against 
the enemy at a distance. 

The navy still tries to hold to the 
principle that the surface fleet controls 
the sea. It attempts to keep aviation 
around the fleet so as to defend these 
vessels against hostile air attack, in- 
stead of using the aviation to strike 
directly at the heart of the enemy 
country. No matter what is done, it 
is impossible to keep surface war ves- 
sels afloat in the face of air attack from 
land bases. The whole idea of keeping 
warships on the surface of the sea, with 
aircraft to defend them, is merely a 
waste of National effort and good 
money. It is like a person crawling in- 
to a hole and allowing an adversary to 
come and blow him up, just as the 
Belgians did in their tremendously 
heavily armored forts at Liége and 
Namur at the beginning of the war. 
The German howitzers blew them to 
powder with great dispatch. What is 
needed is direct attacks against the 
enemy’s own country, not some unim- 
portant operation in an undecisive area 
such as the surface of the sea is today. 


LL other first-class nations of the 
A world have taken into consideration 
modern requirements of national de- 
fense and have separated their ait 
power and sea power into separate 
units acting under one head. ‘The 
United States is the only exception; it 
still maintains the outworn system of an 
army and a navy, separate and distinct 
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from one another. ‘This is because of 
the political strength of the army and 
navy bureaus in Washington which 
have been able to keep their hands on 
our air power and prevent any modern 
arrangements, with disastrous results 
to our whole National defense. The 
present system would certainly result 
in disaster in a modern war. 

At the present time, there are two 
nations capable of taking the offensive 
against the United States, either alone 
or with allies. One is England and the 
other Japan. Both of these have 
armies, navies and air forces. ‘Their 


submarines are especially 


craft worthy of the name for fighting 
purposes. In spite of the great sums 
spent by the army and navy on aero- 
nautics, the fighting air units as at pres- 
ent organized would be perfectly help- 
less against the united air forces of any 
of the European countries where all air 
power is under a separate department 
entirely removed from the army and 
navy and trained to fight alone. 

When we consider National defense, 
we must start at the beginning and have 
a law passed which will state what our 
problem is and what our National de- 
fense should consist of. The preamble 
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way can efficiency be obtained and a 
guaranty given the people that the 
money put into National defense will 
be properly spent. 

The construction of fifteen cruisers 
and the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in no way helps our 
National defense as far as war with a 
major power is concerned. If we need 
vessels to patrol our sea lanes in time 
of peace or to undertake expeditions 
against smaller states, such as Nica- 
ragua and others which have no navies, 
we have many naval vessels now rusting 
at their moorings that could perfectly 

well be used for contingen- 





good. They have designed 
their submarines not only to 
attack the enemy’s commerce 
but to protect their own com- 
merce against hostile sub- 
marines. Their air power is 
so organized that it protects, 
as far as_ possible, their 
merchant ships and carriers in 
time of war. 

Both these nations depend 
for their existence on their 
ocean-borne commerce. Any 
number of surface warships 
that we might build in this 
country would be unable to in- 
terrupt their ocean transport 
in time of war, but sub- 
marines and aircraft could do 
it with the greatest ease. At- 
tacks could be launched 
directly at their centers of 
population by air power. 
Both these countries know 
this full well and naturally 
their propaganda is so de- 
signed that it will make us 
build just as many surface 
ships as possible, because 
every dollar we put into sur- 
face ships, instead of sub- 
marines or aircraft, is a pro- 








cies of this sort. 

If the money is needed to 
keep up our shipyards, then 
let us put the hundreds of 
millions proposed for cruis- 
ers into a merchant marine 
that can go out and compete 
on the high seas with the 
English, German and Jap- 
anese carriers that are taking 
about a billion of our dollars 
a year for carrying our goods. 

What then should be done 
to protect more adequately 
this country? In my opinion, 
a joint commission of the 
House and Senate should be 
convened to inquire into the 
whole state of National de- 
fense of this country, so that 
it could recommend to the 
next session of Congress what 
arrangements 
should consist of. 

No such thing has been 
done since the war in 
Europe. Our system is es- 
sentially the same as the one 
in use before that great con- 
flict. It is scarcely as good as 
that employed during our 
Revolutionary War because 


our defense 








tection to them and a danger 
to us. 

We are not 
on overseas 
our existence in case of war. We are 
the most self-contained country that the 
world has ever seen. Every 
material that is necessary to modern 
life is found within our borders. In 
the organization of our National de- 
fense, these conditions should be taken 
into consideration. What counts in 
war is hitting the enemy, not sitting 
down until he hits you. 

The submarines in our navy are’ the 
worst in the world. We have no air- 


dependent 
commerce’ for 


raw 


Future wars will be won in the air and under the water, 


believes General Mitchell 


to such an act might begin by saying 
that the military organization of the 
United States shall be designed to pro- 
tect it from invasion and that this 
should be entrusted to a Secretary of 
National Defense, thus focusing re- 
sponsibility on a single individual under 
the President. Under him should be 
the army, nayy and air force and a 
supply department that would handle 
all the major purchases and expendi- 
tures for all three arms. Only in this 


then all military power was 
vested in a single Department 
of War. In our Congress we 
have military committees, 
naval committees, but no air commit- 
tees at all, nor is there any committee 
on National defense. 

What we need for the protection of 
this country is air power properly 
organized, equipped and led; a good 
force of submarines and an army of 
the people. 

The present cruiser program there- 
fore is a very ill-timed and ill-advised 
measure. It is merely throwing a lot 
of our good money after bad. 
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>> Weighing the Women’s Vote << 


PHENOMENON of the 

A late election, which still 
stirs the bones of discus- 

sion at,dinner tables weary of- 
politics, is the staggering size 
and the cataclysmic effect of 
the women’s vote. Last fall 
was the first time that this has 
played a decisive part in a 
Presidential campaign,  al- 
though three Presidents have 
been elected since women re- 
ceived the ballot. In 1920 the 
woman suffrage amendment was only a 
few months old; in 1924 the election of 
Coolidge was too sure a thing, too little 
exciting, to overcome a lingering apathy. 

The recent campaign of hectic 
memory, however, brought out what is 
generally accepted as the largest 
women’s vote in history, as well as the 
largest general vote. And since the 
election various statements have been 
issued by G.O.P. managers, reiterating 
the dulcet observation that the ladies 
elected Mr. Hoover. The Democrats 
do not dispute them; partly, perhaps, 
from a feeling that it doesn’t make 
much difference who elected him. It 
does make a difference, though, if one 
considers the future. 

Very few States keep election figures 
on the basis of sex, and the few now 
available are so meagre as to mean 
nothing. All the conclusions on women’s 
participation, even on the size of the 
women’s vote, are guesswork. But they 
are based on a huge accumulation of 
small data; on the reports which came 
in to both National headquarters from 
district workers all over the country. 
“The women here are unusually active ;” 
this, apprehensively, from scores of 
local Democratic chairmen in Nebraska 
and Colorado and Tennessee; trium- 
phantly from Republican chairmen. 
The note occurred again when they re- 
ported on the phenomenally heavy regis- 
tration. The women were “out.” 

If the ladies keep up this degree of 
attention to National affairs, what will 
it mean? What will be the effect on 
politics in the next four, eight, twelve 
years? And what have we learned, if 
anything, about the preferences of the 
female voter? One would like to 
know, for instance, if there is any rea- 
son besides political applesauce why 
Mr. Hoover was so often and glowingly 
referred to as “the woman’s candidate.” 


By HELENA HUNTINGTON SMITH 


Will the woman voter be as potent a factor in future 
elections as she was last November? From a considera- 
tion of her cataclysmic effect on the fortunes of Mr. 
Hoover and Governor Smith, the author concludes 
that woman has established herself in politics as a 
constant threat; that we may even expect to see politi- 
cal issues presented in the moral guise that has been 
found to rouse the greatest number of the recently 


enfranchised sex 


The question will of course be raised 
whether, for purposes of analysis, there 
is any such thing as the woman voter. 
Women office-holders, for one, do not 
like to think so. One of the ablest 
political minds in the country, regard- 
less of sex, belongs to Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick, widow of the late Senator 
from Illinois, leading strategist of the 
anti-Hoover force at Kansas City and 
lately elected congressman-at-large 
from her State,—a job regarded as a 
stepping-stone to the Senate. She ob- 
jects with force and fluency to any sug- 
gestion that she is, as she puts it, “a 
feminine freak in the political side- 
show.” 

“TI didn’t run for office as a woman,” 
she remarks. “I ran as the daughter of 
Mark Hanna and the wife of Medill 
McCormick, and therefore equipped by 
heredity and training to sit in the 
House. I shall differ from the other 
women in Congress on almost everything 
as much as George Norris differs from 
Reed Smoot.” 


NOTHER Rutu, the first woman elect- 
A ed to Congress from New York has 
similar views. Mrs. Jchn T. Pratt says: 
“In my term of service on the Board 
of Aldermen (in New York City) I 
was never conscious that I thought as a 
woman, except perhaps in one thing, 
and that was an extra degree of caution. 
I always wanted to be particularly sure 
of my facts before I said anything. I 
don’t know whether that is just because 
women are inexperienced or whether it 
is a real psychological difference. In 
running for office I have never felt that 
women voted for me because I was a 
woman.” 

What these ladies say is perfectly 
true; they and others like them do not 
think and act, in political matters, with 


any sex coloring. But one does not 


look for such sex differences 
among women who are doing 
what used to be considered 
man’s work. One does, hovw- 
ever, expect to find them in the 
general run of female voters, 
whose state of mind, despite a 
flutter of club activities, is stil] 
molded by the four walls of 
the home. It would be rash to 
contend that such women’s 
mental processes do not differ 
somewhat from their husbands’, 
And I believe that the facts of the last 
campaign, so far as facts are ascertain- 
able, show that they do differ. 


F ONE ASKs experienced politicians of 

both parties what issues appeal to 
women, one gets surprisingly definite 
answers. “Women are interested in 
what affects the home.” ‘Women re- 
spond to moral issues.” This predilec- 
tion for morality—the sort of morality 
that keeps an eye on the neighbors— 
was one of the most striking manifesta- 
tions of the election. Its significance 
naturally does not escape the great re- 
form organizations, who feel elated 
over their prospects. And it is es- 
pecially clear in the case of prohibi- 
tion, which is demonstrably a woman's 
movement, despite the fact that under 
pressure of war-time excitement men 
put it into effect. 

Mr. Deets Pickett, national research 
secretary of the far-famed Methodist 
Board of Prohibition, Temperance and 
Public Morals, says: ‘Women are for 
prohibition on moral grounds. Men, 
especially business men, are in favor of 
it for social and economic reasons. They 
think it is better for business.” 

And which of these motives, the moral 
and emotional or the economic and 
rational, do you suppose has the greater 
driving force? Let us look at a few 
of the leading women’s organizations. 
The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs adopts resolutions almost every 
year, re-affirming its perfect belief in 
the present prohibition law. The 
National League of Women Voters is 
more conservative. Last year it passed 
resolutions calling sonorously for em 
forcement, but avoiding the delicate 
question of changing or keeping the law. 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is for strict enforcement 
and against modification, and yearly re 
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news declarations to this effect. Until 
1924 it was the National Congress of 
Mothers. The National Education As- 


sociation does not always bother to act: 


on the question, but its officials do not 
hesitate to assert that it is firmly be- 
hind the Eighteenth Amendment. Like 
the preceding organization, this one has 
many more women members than men. 
An Anti-Saloon League official, in con- 
versation with me, claimed that prac- 
tically every women’s organization 
whose constitution permitted, had at 
some time indorsed prohibition. 

And now what about men’s organiza- 
tions? The American Federation of 
Labor is wet. The Chambers of Com- 
merce and the business men’s clubs 
generally steer clear of a topic so 
fraught with grief. Rotary, for in- 
stance, is carefully noncommittal be- 
cause by taking a positive stand on pro- 
hibition it might offend affiliated Rotar- 
ians in forty-three bibulous nations, 
The American Legion, which has never 
shown undue delicacy about expressing 
itself on other matters of public policy, 
says nothing about prohibition, and says 
it with such vehemence that its repre- 
sentatives almost jump through the 
telephone when questioned. Sundry 
fraternal bodies, never notoriously dry 
in practice, likewise abstain from com- 
mitting themselves on the principle. 

It all makes the issue seem aston- 
ishingly plain; that the dry crusade 
draws on women for its aggressive 
force, and that it receives only passive 
support from men. There are thousands 
of male workers in the cause, ministers 
and reformers, but the ones I talked 
with admit that the great bulk of their 
constituency is female. 

More light is cast on this point by 
certain figures about the membership of 
the Protestant churches, which are the 
backbone of the dry movement. Re- 
turns from the 1926 Federal census of 
religious bodies are available for only 
a few denominations. But the Presby- 
terian Church has 735,649 male mem- 
bers; 1,074,272 females; the Con- 
gregational Church has 333,473 and 
548,174. In other words the member- 
ship in these two denominations aver- 
ages about two thirds as many men as 
women. The earlier census indicates a 
similar proportion for Baptists and 
Methodists. 

These figures and a heavy woman’s 
vote must have something to do with 
each other. Doesn’t that vote mean a 
prodigious accession of strength to the 
moral movement in the immediate 


future, and to the saintly candidate? 
Only the most naive ladies will suppose 
that bootleg prices will go up or that 
dry politicians will drink less, because 
they have marched to the polls; but 
beyond much question their action will 
uphold the bone-dry gesture and ag- 
gravate the hypocrisies and dishonesties 
of the present régime. 

Ever since the days of woman suf- 
frage jokes the fair sex has been held 
susceptible to personality. I do not 
know that this is more true of women 
than of men, but it was evidenced 
clearly enough last fall that they have 
a lively preference for a certain kind of 
personality. . Mr. Hoover, again to 
quote his lieutenants, was “the perfect 
candidate for women.” And why? 
Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, vice chairman of 
the Republican National Committee and 


women’s organization, 


in charge of 


Underwood 


MRS. ALVIN T. HERT 


Vice-Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee 


says: “Because he typified the home 
virtues.” She might have added that 
his speeches, with their tactful domes- 
tic allusions, did not disturb this happy 
impression. 

And what did 
typify? It was one of the paradoxes 
of the campaign that a man whose own 
home virtues were so shining should 
have been distorted into a symbol of 
their opposite. The brown derby—the 
wet views—the alien voice—the blurred 
iniquities of Tweed and Croker, so 
much more menacing than the contem- 
porary peccadilloes of Fall and Daug- 
herty—what could this portent be but 
Beelzebub incarnate, the harbinger of 


Governor 





Smith ° 
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the saloon, the personification of all 
those gaudy masculine vices which for 
so many centuries have been flaunted 
under the noses of women—women 
sitting at home alone with set teeth? 

And so the Democratic workers found 
that in the agrarian West this feeling, 
of which prohibition sentiment is really 
a part, was one thing they could not 
contend with. It roused the women to 
fury, and it interacted with the politi- 
cal lethargy of the men, who had always 
been Republican and could not change 
if their hands were cut off. Little by 
little one pieces together the picture, 
and sees how the Governor was check- 
mated from the start. 


LOSELY RELATED with all this is the 
C matter of whispering campaigns, A 
whispering campaign deals with the 
morals, personal habits, table manners 
and grammar of a candidate and his 
family, and anything else not dignified 
or relevant or truthful enough to be 
brought up on the platform. In an 
article in the Outlook and Independent 
on ‘Election by Emotion,” last October, 
Harvey O’Higgins made the statement 
that this kind of campaign had been 
notoriously effective in the woman suf- 
frage States of the West, long before 
the Nineteenth Amendment was passed. 
It has been repeatedly charged, also, 
that women were particularly influenced 
by “whispering” attacks in this elec- 
tion. 

A prominent Democrat has pointed 
out that the two or three cases of per- 
sonal slander which were followed up by 
Governor Smith were all traced to 
feminine sources. This in itself proves 
nothing, but let us consider the case a 
little farther. The same Democrat told 
me of an incident reported to head- 
quarters from the Middle West. There 
was a meeting of a women’s study club 
or social group, at which about fifty 
ladies were present, and one of them 
rose and read, to an accompaniment of 
shocked and credulous murmurs from 
the audience, from a leaflet setting 
forth that the wife of the Democratic 
candidate was a bad woman. This case 
may have been a trifle more blatant 
than usual, although there were hun- 
dreds which resembled it in many par- 
ticulars. But it is difficult, nevertheless, 
to imagine a gathering of men giving 
solemn official heed to scandal-monger- 
ing. 

In fact, experience in the past has 
shown that the reaction of the male to 
whispered slander is likely to be “What 
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of it?’ Grover Cleveland’s illegitimate 
offspring did him no harm when he ran 
for President, although due credit must 
be given for his skilful handling of the 
situation. When Woodrow Wilson was 
seeking the Presidency in 1912, the op- 
position got wind of a story—since 
wholly explained—to the effect that he 
had traveled to Bermuda with a woman 
not his wife. W. F. McCoombs, his 
campaign manager, confronted 
with the tale by some gentlemen of the 
hostile press. 

“Go ahead and print it!’ he is said 
to have retorted, without the flicker of 
an eyelash. ‘We have had a tough time 
convincing the voters that Mr. Wilson 
is human. Your story will help us, not 
harm us. By all means, print it!’ 

A shrewd bluff, no doubt, but no bluff 
can be so masterly as that without con- 
taining an element of conviction. We 
are told frequently that the masculine 
herd has a leniency toward the “regu- 
lar fellow,” and like many such by- 
words, it is probably more than half 
true. No one can doubt that Mr. Mc- 
Coombs would have reacted quite other- 
wise if the woman suffrage amendment 
had been in effect. 

In fact, it is the judgment of first- 
hand observers that scandal, true or 
false, figured in past political campaigns 
to just about the extent that the ladies 
took part. I have some interesting evi- 
dence to this effect from a gentleman 
who worked through several seasons of 
labor agitation and political strife in 
the West, at a time when woman suf- 
frage was confined to the Western 
States. Whispering campaigns, he says, 
were then a matter of course in those 
States, while comparatively a negligible 
factor east of the Mississippi. He ob- 
served the use of them against Roosevelt 
in 1912 and against Wilson in 1916, 
with juicy stories of personal immoral- 
ity which he found no one ever bothered 
to repeat in the masculine and unmoral 
East, or indeed, had never heard. 

The same informant tells me that the 
current estimation of Judge Lindsey in 
Colorado may be traced to the same 
system. He says a respectable woman 
in Denver, theoretically intelligent, 
blushed when he mentioned the name of 
Lindsey at her dinner table. It was be- 
cause of his “personal character,” she 
explained to this gentleman, and re- 
monstrated with him for having men- 
tioned Judge Lindsey in front of her 
children. Judge Lindsey’s “personal 
character,” it appears, is described in 
all the campaigns against him by woman 


was 


agents who are sent to speak in the 
Denver Woman’s Club, the central or- 
ganization of women’s activities in Den- 
ver. Mrs. Lindsey has been persecuted 
with such stories to a point where she 
and Judge Lindsey are ostracized from 
any social life except with intimate 
friends, who know what the truth is. 

To this observer the stories about 
Wilson seemed the National beginning 
of the same sort of tactics, as woman 
suffrage spread, and the whispering 
campaign against Smith its fulfillment 
with National woman suffrage. 

Leaving aside for the moment per- 
sonality, prohibition and slander, how 
do other issues appeal to women? Re- 
peatedly, by both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic workers, I have been told that 
economic questions strike no great spark 
in the feminine bosom. The clarion 
call of prosperity appealed, they 
think, quite noticeably more to men, 














Underwood 


MRS. RUTH PRATT 


The first woman to be elected to Congress 
from New York 


though here as in the case of prohibi- 
tion there was an interaction that can- 
not be weighed. At any rate it was an 
observable fact that when men fore- 
gathered they talked tariff and the bull 
market, and that women didn’t, or not 
nearly so much. 

It is a curious sidelight that it was 
this talk which cut down Smith’s plural- 
ity so disastrously in his own home 
town. Miss Lillian Wald, of the Henry 
Street settlement, who knows more than 
all the experts about the sidewalks of 
New York, says that pushceart peddlers 
and small East Side storekeepers, were 
buying a share of a share of stock in 
the market frenzy, and were parroting 
“prosperity,” without knowing what 
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they meant. She thinks that among the 
city working classes, as one finds it else- 
where, the women are certainly more 
dry than the men, but that this did not 
so noticeably affect the city’s vote last 
fall. 

To resume; it appears that women do 
not respond very energetically to the 
power question. Ownership of utilities 
was made an issue chiefly by Governor 
Smith’s attack on the methods of private 
monopoly and his advocacy of public 
control, and for that reason the Demo- 
crats probably worked harder than the 
G.O. P. to “sell” power to the ladies. 
They tried to do it in terms of cheap 
light for rural homes, cheap current 
for washing machines, but even so it 
fell flat. Light is a small item on the 
household budget. 

Any one who has listened to the 
average male citizen airing his political 
wisdom is aware that actually he knows 
no more about the economic policies be- 
hind the tariff, let us say, than his 
wife. But it is a male convention to 
talk tariff, and so certain vague econom- 
ic notions, twisted or straight, perco- 
Jate in time through the mass. But out- 
side of the cities, which are hotbeds of 
feminine unrest, it is not yet a female 
convention to talk tariff or power or 
stock market. And that fact throws a 
great light. It means that the stock 
appeals which politicians have been 
using in political campaigns for a hun- 
dred years must be revised if candidates 
are to be made appealing to the newly 
enfranchised women voters. It means 
not only new appeals; it means drama- 
tizing the old ones in such a way that 
they will be given the sort of color 
which appeals to the feminine mind. 

For the following simple delineation 
of the feminine outlook I am indebted 
to Mrs. Hert, who has every reason to 
be grateful to the woman voter, and 
so will not be accused of malice. She 
says: “In order to interest women you 
must make them see that the issue con- 
cerns them directly, and their husbands 
and homes and children.” To some 
people such a limitation of one’s horizon 
may seem a little ignoble and more than 
a little narrow. But—‘‘Women are in- 
terested in what affects the home.” And 
the home is an extremely self-centered 
institution. Its motto is “Me and mine.” 
Altogether, it is rather a sorry im- 
pression of the woman voter—person- 
alities, prejudice, slander, rancorous 
conservatism of a certain sort, differing 
from the dollars-and-cents conservatism 
of the average male, but tending to 
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strengthen it. What it spells, one fears, 
js success to the party most adroit in 
giving its issues a spurious moral twist, 
to the candidate who will wax most 
throaty on the subject of the home. It 
means that as soon as the “moral issue”’ 
tag is firmly fixed to any measure, no 
matter how impractical or how insin- 
cere, it will be political suicide for an 
ofice-seeker to oppose it. 


ROM ALL THE FOREGOING it is tempt- 
F ing to draw the obvious conclusion 
that women vote by emotion, not by rea- 
son. I have refrained from pointing to it 
so far, however, because men vote the 
In that respect one sex is 
The point 


same way. 
just as bad as the other. 
is that women are swayed by special 
emotions of their own, and that they 
are all swayed more or less alike. Men 
belonging to different parts of the 
country, different social classes, dif- 
ferent sects, are blown about by as 
many different gusts of prejudice and 
sentiment, because their interests are 
diversified. Women are much more near- 
ly homogeneous. There are many and 
rapidly multiplying exceptions, but for 
the great majority of them the compel- 
ling interests of life are still circum- 
scribed by the domestic circle. Richest 
and poorest, country and city, they have 
essentially the same absorptions and the 
same limitations. There is real danger 
in the appeal which whips up the fears 
and passions of so vast a group. 

There is another factor which 
heightens the distressing potentialities 
of this feminine brand of emotionalism, 
and that is the size, number and 
activity of the women’s organizations. 
These bodies, so worthy in spirit, con- 
stitute one of the most effective 
machines ever devised for the spread 
of mob emotion. The vast network of 
associations for this, that and the other 
purpose which extends over the country 
has an unheard of capacity for swallow- 
ing any and all kinds of propaganda. 

he personnel of many of these associ- 
ations consists of a small, active leaven 
of energetic women for whom club work 
is a means of self-expression, and a 
very large inert mass of ladies not 
wholly occupied by home duties, who 
desire the sensation of self-improvement 
with the minimum of effort. The latter 
are the predestined victims of anybody 
with an axe to grind. The propagand- 
ists work from the top, interesting the 
National officers first, and then working 
down through the State and local or- 
ganizations. It is immaterial that a 


given cause is often a good one, and 
that the people exerting themselves for 
it are wholly sincere. The disturbing 
thing is the ease with which so influent- 
ial a group of citizens is stampeded. 
By the time it has worked down to 
the local chapter in Little Falls or 
Blue River Junction, the system func- 
tions somewhat as follows, usually by 
the light of a wildly garbled parliamen- 
tary procedure. A lady gets up and 
says: “Now I’m sure we all believe in 
the principles our great country stands 
for” and then a set of resolutions is 
read very rapidly, to the effect that 
“Whereas, we believe in maintaining 
the standards of true Americanism. 
Therefore, Be It Resolved that rice 
cultivators in the Philippines be re- 
quired to wear cotton tights.” The first 


lady then puts the question by saying: 
“Will all those who indorse these true 
American principles please rise?’ And 
every one stands up, because no lady 








Underwood 
MRS. RUTH HANNA McCORMICK 
Lately elected Congressman-at-Large from 

Illinois 


likes to feel conspicuous, and to remain 
sitting would be very conspicuous in- 
deed. 

If some bolder one does keep her 
seat, the chairman is likely to come up 
to her afterwards—especially if the 
chairman happens to be in rather close 
touch with State headquarters,—and 
say with an aggrieved air: “Mrs. 

rown, I’m sorry to see that you don’t 
believe in the principles of true Ameri- 
canism.” This usually wilts Mrs. 
Brown quite effectively, as well as hav- 
ing a deterrent influence on other in- 
dividualists. Meanwhile the members 
disperse, knowing nothing about the ex- 
igencies of rice cultivation, but armed 
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with a moral conviction which spreads 
out in widening circles to their friends 


and their friends’ friends. Hence, at 
the next election, several hundred 


thousand American ladies vote for cot- 
ton tights under the impression that 
they are upholding the Constitution and 
the flag. 

The foregoing pages of discussion 
and gloomy surmise are largely based 
upon what will at once strike many 
sagacious readers as an unwarrantable 
supposition; that the vote 
which came out so heavily in the elec- 
tion of 1928 will stay out. Some of it 
will, because politics is a tempting 
sport, which gets into the blood worse 
than horse racing. But probably the 
majority of the housewives who went 
to the polls for the first time will go 
home again, content to have vanquished 
the vague, horned menace which in 
their minds’ eye is the picture of Gov- 
ernor Smith. 

But whether they go on voting or not, 
the result is just the same. There is 
always the paralysing possibility that 
they will vote. And politicians who 
find themselves on the verge of being 
bewitched again into doing the cour- 
ageous thing, the tradition-defying 
thing, will remember what happened in 
1928 and shudder. 

It is all rather a wry joke on the 
liberals, who were so bent on giving the 
vote to women back in the nineteen- 
‘teens. I myself, though not so very 
old at the time, was an ardent suffrag- 
ist. But now, as a woman of mildly 
liberal proclivities, I have moments of 
treasonable doubt in which I wonder 
wether the interests of general prog- 
ress would not have been better served 
if we ladies had been kept in statu quo 
a little while longer. In such pessi- 
mistic interludes I wonder whether giv- 
ing us the vote under the circumstances 
wasn't putting the cart before the horse. 
Wouldn’t it have been better to change 
the social conditions first,—as they are 
gradually changing now,—and let the 
ladies out of their homes to get a wider 
outlook before permitting them to 
brandish the ballot? As a sex we are 
long on idealism but a little weak in 
our sense of fact, owing no doubt to a 
lack of that realistic experience which 
is the last, lingering outpost, though a 
rather formidable one, of male supe- 
riority. What we need, to be dogmatic 
about it, is fewer club meetings and 
resolutions and more genuine contacts 
in a world of men and nations and police 
courts and politicians. 


feminine 
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>> From the Life << 


>>Black Christmas 


section of a small town there is 

a street which (for want of its 
own name) may as well be called Poor 
Street. If you should leave wherever 
you are living and of necessity go to live 
in one of those tilted houses, you would 
see life suddenly all askew—like the 
trick ballets which, by changing lights, 
can turn white people into black, and 
dancing troupers into gyrating skele- 
tons. Fresh air blowing along this 
street in hearty gusts is not a blessing 
to be sought and breathed, but an 
enemy with prying fingers, trying to 
tear down the flimsy walls between liv- 
ing souls and death. Food here is 
valued not for taste or rarity but for 
its bulk and properties. 
Clothes are judged by weight and ser- 
vice. In education one learns how to 
earn bread and keep alive. In love one 
chooses a mate who can help along this 
ideal. In religion the god that is wor- 
shiped is the god of warmth and a full 


Be etn 0 THROUGH a forlorn 


warming 


stomach. 

Summer is kind to this street. The 
crooked door frames and sagging win- 
dows, the uneven’ roofs, become 
strangely careless and _ picturesque. 
Summer splashes the mean little houses 
with patterns of shadow and sunlight 
and sudden outbursts of green. Then 
the old people hobble over the door sills 
to nod and smile again in triumph. 
Children tumble from their hard beds 
and run barefooted in the bright colored 
dust. Mothers make a great to-do 
sunning their ragged bedclothes, sun- 
ning themselves and shouting pleasantly 
the lazy gossip of the street. 

But the pale, clear evenings of 
November march down the street like 
a parade of menacing ghosts. There 
is no fanfare for Thanksgiving Day. 
December is to follow, and with each 
day the threat of Christmas will be 
heard more loudly and with increasing 
sharpness. 

There was no snow last Christmas in 
Poor Street; but only a chilly dampness 
biting its way like mice through all the 
and crevices of the huddled 
And there was a great lack of 
coal. Fuel on Poor Street is not pur- 
chased by the ton but hoarded by the 
basketful. It is used for cooking and 
for keeping warm—not for jollity or 


cracks 
houses. 


By IBBY HALL 


a spectacle. Coal is monarch here and 
finds its rightful throne. But on this 
Christmas Eve the Monarch was to be 
found anywhere except on Poor Street. 
Perhaps one or two houses’ with 
windows stuffed tighter than the 
rest and doorways scrubbed cleaner, 
had a few bucketfuls to last them over 
Christmas. But these were rich and 
lucky homes. Others counted their holi- 
day celebration by the shovelful, and 
there were those who had just finished 
counting by the piece. Christmas be- 
longed in picture books, certainly not 
on this street. 


ie night before Christmas was hush- 
ed and quiet on Poor Street. Upon 
the thin and sagging roofs there was 
to be heard no slightest echo of a rein- 
deer’s hoof. Stretched centuries high 
above them the Christmas stars were 
cold and silent. The angels as well as 
Santa Claus had once more forgotten 
that humble row of houses. 

On Christmas morning they woke to 
draw the bedclothes closer up around 
their chins. Outside the world was 
celebrating Christmas—a strange world 
having more money than it could eat or 
wear, indulging itself in buying orna- 

Poor Street 
And forgot to 


ments to give 
shivered and yawned. 
close its mouth. 

For somewhere up the street roared 


It was 


away. 


a strange and unfamiliar sound. 
a voice unknown to them that boomed 
and rocked and burst in its shouting, 
and the words it shouted were “Merry 
Christmas!” With one accord Poor 
Street held its breath and rose from 
bed. Poor Street rushed to its front 
door and out upon its pavement of 
earth. With one astounded eye it looked 
at Santa Claus. 

For it was Santa Claus who came 
riding. He drove a horse and sat upon 
the wagon seat, and to those who lived 
in the shivering houses he. looked at 
least ten feet tall. He looked not in 
the least like any of his pictures, for 
those pictures were of white Christ- 
mases, and this Christmas was black. 
Santa Claus was black. And the load 
he drove was blacker still. The wagon 
behind him was filled to overflowing 
with shining lumps of coal. 


“Anybody want their Christmas 
coal?” shouted Santa Claus. “Every- 
body come dis-a-way and get their coal. 
Free coal to everybody. Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

The old people hobbled over the 
door-sills; the children ran barefooted 
out into the street. The parents hur- 
ried with their baskets and their buck- 
ets, shouting unintelligibly. 

Santa Claus towered above them and 
handed out the coal. He might have 
been in his native forest, standing tall 
and reaching high, to hand down the 
best fruit to naked children below him. 
Or he might have been the grand old 
footman of a retired southern colonel, 
driving his load of Christmas to the 
poor. But whatever he might have 
been, in Poor Street Christmas morn- 
ing he was Santa Claus. 

Not until the big wagon was as 
empty and clean as his great hand 
could brush it did Santa Claus pause 
in his labors. Not until every basket 
was filled to overflowing did he climb 
back upon the wagon seat and shout 
“Giddap!” to the solitary horse. 

“Merry Christmas!” roared the voice 
of Santa Claus, and Poor Street on one 
long intake of breath resounded with 
“Merry Christmas !” 


B’ THE DAY that followed Christmas 
the boast had got abroad. Santa 
Claus had visited Poor Street! And now 
there were other visitors—men_ with 
suspicious eyes and mouths that turned 
down at the corners, white-starched col- 
lars and other marks of superiority. 
They looked glumly enough at the half 
empty buckets of coal, and asked who 
was the Santa Claus, and what did he 
look like? It seemed that he had left 
an empty wagon at the coal yards, a 
wagon which mysteriously enough had 
been full the day before. 

Poor Street looked anxiously at the 
gentlemen from the coal yards. Must 
they give it back? was the question that 
rose silently in each dingy house—in 
every shivering yard—on the frozen 
sidewalk. Until they disappeared the 
question followed the unhappy men 
with the white collars. 

Once more Poor Street drew a sigh 
of gratitude and relief. Santa Claus 
had vanished. The mystery was safe. 
They went back to their glowing fires 
and warmed themselves. 
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>> German 


HE GERMANS have prided 

themselves for several years on 

being the most ‘“air-minded” 
people in the world. In Germany 
commercial flying has developed so 
rapidly since the end of the War 
that German business men consider 
boarding an airplane for a_ flight 
of several hours scarcely more out of 
the ordinary than buying a railroad 
ticket. 

The inauguration of night flying on 
some of the commercial air lines of 
Germany—you can now fly in the dark 
from Berlin to Hanover or from Berlin 
via Danzig to Konigsberg—entitles the 
German more than ever to apply to him- 
self that novel adjective ‘“‘air minded.” 
Flying, to his way of thinking, is no 
longer a stunt, fit only for daredevil 
pilots and venturesome passengers. 

Whereas, in the United States, you 
cannot as yet fly from New York to 
Boston or Buffalo on planes of a regular 
aerial line, there are air services con- 
necting nearly all the big cities of 
Germany. From the Tempelhof Air- 
drome, just outside Berlin, airplanes 
leave daily—sometimes even twice a 
day—for destinations north, south, east 
and west. They fly to Munich, Cologne, 
Hamburg—to Amsterdam, in Holland, 
Malm6 and Stockholm in Sweden, Cop- 
enhagen, in Denmark. You can even fly 
all the way from Berlin to Moscow, in 
the heart of Soviet Russia, with one 
change at Konigsberg, East Prussia. 
With one transfer at Cologne, you can 
soar through the air from Berlin to 
Paris; you can leave Berlin in the morn- 
ing, change planes at Amsterdam and 
arrive at London in the evening. 

One of the principal reasons why the 
Germans have such a lead over all other 
nations in commercial flying is that, by 
the Treaty of Versailles, they are for- 
bidden to concern themselves with the 
development of military aviation. Bar- 
red from that field, they have devoted to 
the commercial phase of airplane de- 
velopment an energy which has put 
them ahead of all competitors. 

Some people, especially in France, 
look askance at this, deeming German 
efforts mere masked preparations for 
the next war. Should it come, they say, 
Germany will simply turn her excellent 
fleet of peace planes into war planes, 
her highly efficient corps of peace pilots 
into aerial warriors. 
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Planes and War Aces << 


By T. R. YBARRA 


The Luft-Hansa, the great German 
air concern, was busy for months per- 
fecting arrangements before it finally 
announced its new nocturnal schedules. 
The preliminary arrangements included, 
especially, the installation of brighter 
signal lights around Tempelhof and the 
other German landing fields, for the 
better guidance of pilots at night. 

Though Tempelhof, as it is at pres- 
ent, is no more than a miniature of 
what it will become when the ambitious 
plans for its developments materialize, 

















Underwood 


ERNST UDET 
“A ‘tough guy,’ a genuine daredevil of the air” 


it already reminds one of a busy rail- 
road station. There are waiting rooms, 
ticket offices, departments for baggage, 
a hall where the customs officials search 
for contraband articles. There is a 
restaurant, with an open-air section, 
where, in good weather, you can sip a 
cup of coffee and watch the incoming 
and outgoing planes soaring overhead. 
It is a commonplace at this restaurant 
to hear some one ask, gazing upward: 
“What plane is that?” and to have the 
waiter answer carelessly, as he flicks 
dust from your table: “That is the 
Moscow express, sir.” 

Ernst Udet, Germany’s foremost 
surviving air ace, who is credited with 
having brought down sixty-eight 
Allied planes, in the World War, visited 
Paris recently and was royally wel- 


comed and entertained by a number of 
French aces, his former foes. Among 
them was René Fonck, who, aided by 
others scarcely less renowned, simply 
could not do enough for Udet. There 
were embraces and dinners, toasts and 
laudatory speeches. Fonck and _ his 
fellows told what a fine chap Udet was, 
what a chivalrous enemy he had always 
been, and Udet, in response, poured 
praise on the Frenchmen whom he was 
trying to shoot down to death ten years 
ago. “The world do move.” 

Udet is quite a character. He spends 
much of his time in Berlin, where he 
counts among his friends a number of 
Americans. He pronounces his name 
by the way German fashion, though it 
looks quite French—the “U”’ is pro- 
nounced like “oo” in “boot” and the 
“et.” instead of having the French form, 
sounds like the same letters in “bet.” 

He is a short, chunky little chap, 
with a good-humored grin on his face. 
Nothing pleases him better than to run 
across an American at the Adlon bar 
and roll dice for a drink. He is usually 
remarkably lucky at this pastime—but 
where his luck is really something 
phenomenal is in the air. 

Though Udet is the most daring 
“stunt” flier in Germany, he rarely has 
anything even approaching a serious 
accident. Though he flies upside down 
and does all sorts of other wild tricks, 
which take breath of the 
crowds watching his exhibitions, he 
constantly emerges unscathed. Indeed 
so amazing is the luck of Udet that he 
can hardly get anybody, man or woman, 
to fly with him. 

Last year Udet was thinking of flying 
across the Atlantic to America, but he 
had to postpone his flight. When Nobile 
and his comrades lost in the 
Arctic last summer, after their flight 
over the North Pole, Udet wanted to 
fly to their aid. Several Americans in 
Berlin were deeply interested with him 
in the project, but the Nobile expedi- 
tion was rescued before the daring little 
German ace could get under way. 

If Udet ever comes to America he 
should be popular. He has the “husky,” 
muscular look which Americans like. 
He is a “tough guy”—in the physical 
sense—a genuine daredevil of the air. 
And that grin of his, flitting across his 
weather-beaten face, is sure to win 
American hearts. 
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Outlook and Independent 


>> The Trend of Events ~< 


>>Peace Abroad and at Home 


IE-HARD opposition on the one 
side to the Kellogg Treaty for 


Renouncing War and on _ the 
other to the bill for building fifteen 
cruisers is rare. If newspaper opinion 
can be trusted there should be no diffi- 
culty in passing both measures. The 
press generally indeed has expected 
both measures to be passed. There 
have been signs of public impatience 
at the Senate for being deliberate and 
obstructive; but again if newspaper 
opinion can be trusted it has not been 
wholly the Senate’s fault. There is a 
strong body of public belief that be- 
fore the country adopts either measure, 
but particularly the antiwar pact, it 
should know what it is doing. 

The Kellogg Treaty, urges one side 
in substance, is perfectly clear; it 
means what it says and nothing more. 
As the man in the street no longer re- 
sorts to weapons to enforce his will 
but still has the right to defend him- 
self, so the nation in renouncing war 
retains the right to self-defense. That 
does not have to be explained for it is 
self-evident. And of course it is pre- 
posterous to argue, as some do, that the 
Kellogg Pact might be understood as 
committing us to join European nations 
in a punitive expedition against some 
alleged aggressor. It may be perfectly 
clear to you, is the retort, but it is evi- 
dently not clear to everybody. If it 
were, why should there be such a close 
connection between the emotional sup- 
port of the Kellogg Pact and emotional 
opposition to the cruiser bill? There 
are American organizations that. are 
carrying on a campaign based on the 
idea that cruisers will be unnecessary 
once we have renounced war and thus 
virtually abolished it. If there are 
Americans who feel that way we must 
suppose that Europeans will expect 
America to go a good deal farther in dis- 
arming than she or any other nation is 
intending to do. 

The debate in the newspapers has 
become hotter with the passage of time. 
Senatorial arguments for interpretation 
are described as indications of the low 
order of Senatorial .mentality, while 
Senatorial arguments for the peace pact 
without explantion are described as an 
example of the sort of gullibility that 
has too often been characteristic of 


American politics. Why weaken a gen- 
erous gesture by explanations? Why 
run the danger of being misunderstood 
when we can easily state what we mean? 
Where is the money for the pacifist 
propaganda coming from? The idea 
that international bankers are going ‘to 
force the peace pact on the United 
States is bosh. So the editorial blows 
are exchanged. Every thwack in the 
Senate appears first to have been de- 
livered in the press. 
Decided though 


American editors 


may be on the promotion of interna- 
tional peace by means of a gesture there 
is no division of opinion that something 
more than a gesture is needed to secure 
domestic peace and order. 


Nobody is 
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Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 
A different point of view 


proposing to substitute a declaration for 
renouncing crime for the maintenance 
of the police. On the contrary public 
opinion as reflected in the press is be- 
coming insistent that something effective 
be done to protect society against the 
lawless. When 150 Chicago police 
supported by twenty-five prohibition 
agents, ten United States marshals and 
others proceed to capture the city hall 
of a community numbering 25,000, the 
echoes sound in New England. When 
the so-called Birger gang in Missouri 
capture and kill a man, mutilate his 
body and murder his wife, the local 
press is ashamed and indignant. When 
a man is killed in Pennsylvania because 
he is supposed to have bewitched a 
family and a lock of his hair is needed 


to break the spell, there are editorial 
reverberations in the West. When pay- 
roll robbers become so frequent as to 
stir the National Crime Commission to 
consider measures for general protec- 
tion both of employers and. employes 
against bandits the prospect of some 
action is hailed throughout the country. 
Such proposals as Governor Smith of 
New York and Governor Green of 
Michigan have made to leave the sen- 
tencing of criminals to a special board 
of experts find scant sympathy at this 
time because they are thought to orig- 
inate in an overtender solicitude for the 
feelings of enemies of society. Propos- 
als that the jury system be modified or 
abandoned for something better get a 
hearing now in the press. Editors seem 
to be readier than they once were to 
heed the protest that it is no longer the 
innocent individual that needs to be 
safeguarded against the injustice but 
the State. 

The one exception to the general de- 
nunciation of the spirit of lawlessness 
appears in much of the comment on 
prohibition. From the violator of the 
law indignation is transferred there to 
the law itself. Indeed it goes further 
and is directed against the methods that 
are employed for law enforcement. The 
same newspaper which scorns any 
treatment of the criminal that takes into 
consideratica his heredity, his environ- 
ment or his point of view will be as 
likely as not to find good reason for 
the existence of the bootlegger in the 
circumstances created by the law that 
he violates. Such a newspaper may be 
expected to urge a fearless inquiry into 
the reasons for non-enforcement of pro- 
hibition but it is rare that such a news- 
paper is inte1ested in trying to find out 
not only why is a bootlegger? but also 
why is a murderer or a bandit? 


»beAmerican Economics Abroad 


AnpbreE Tarprev, French economist and 
politician and formerly a protegé of the 
War Premier, Clemenceau, has made the 
most revolutionary proposal for France 
that has been brought forward since the 
War. 

As a member of the Poincaré Na- 
tional Union Cabinet, he has suggested 
that what his country needs is Ameri- 
can standards and ideas in business, to 
revitalize the commerce of the country 
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Wide World 
GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA 


The death at Antibes, France, of this claimant 
to Russia’s throne removed the outstanding 
figure in the Russian monarchist movement, 
leaving the Grand Duke Cyril as the only 
prominent aspirant to the throne to head the 
hopes of a dwindling and really ineffective 
faction among the Russian refugees 


and restore national prosperity, and 
that a first step is to decentralize 
French administration and relieve trade 
and industry from any of the official 
controls that have hampered freedom 
of action and development. Premier 
Poincaré has declared himself in favor 
of some of Tardieu’s reconstruction 
measures; but whether the full program 
‘an be carried into effect will depend 
on the degree of public support Tardieu 
can secure. 

What Tardieu has in mind, most 
fundamentally, seems to be a change in 
the French conception of capital and 
its use. Frenchmen, like most Europ- 
vans, think of money as something 
static, as property, to be hoarded and 
safeguarded. Americans generally 
think of money as something dynamic 
as power, to be put to work and utilized. 
A gradual change in this basic attitude 
of overcaution in economic action would 
work a transformation in the life of 
France. 


pplixing War Damages 


Tue prospect is that this year will see 
the long-awaited final agreement on the 
World War damages to be paid by Ger- 
many. The stage is set for the settle- 
ment. As the delegates to a new com- 
mittee of experts are appointed by the 
Allies and Germany and also by the 
United States there is a general under- 


standing that now the term of years 
through which Germany must pay is 
to be fixed. This amounts to acceptance 
of the principle, always advocated by 
American spokesmen at the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris, that the amount of 
damages to be paid should be definitely 
determined. 

Four years ago, after many difficul- 
ties between the Allies and Germany 
and after the Allied occupation of the 
Ruhr Valley, the Dawes Committee 
devised the plan for reparations pay- 
ments which has been administered by 
S. Parker Gilbert as Agent-General. 
That program has now reached the 
point at which the maximum annual 
payments by Germany, totaling about 
$625,000,000 a year, are due to begin. 
The question whether Germany can pay 
this full amount will be a first concern 
of the new committee of experts; and 
the decision as to how long she is to 
pay the yearly sum eventually estab- 
lished will settle the question how much 
she is to pay in all. 

What Germany has to bargain with 
is her willingness to undertake to pay 
the full annual quota fixed by the Dawes 
Plan; what the allies have to bargain 
with is their willingness to hasten the 
time of evacuation of the Rhineland, 
which Germany is particularly inter- 
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ested to free from Allied troops. 
Premier Poincaré of France is under- 
stood to be prepared to make consider- 
able concessions in this regard to satisfy 
Germany and induce her to agree to the 
full reparations schedule. He has just 
won a decisive vote of confidence in the 
French Parliament, so that the political 
path appears to be cleared for the rep- 
arations conferences. 


»pLinstein Again 


Five paces is as much as Einstein 
has taken to present to the world of 
science a new, major theory to which 
he has devoted the past ten years. This 
fact seems to impress the Berlin cor- 
respondents of the American press who 
naively point out that this is at the rate 
of exactly one half page of writing a 
year! But the annals of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences are notably la- 
conic, not being intended for the lay- 
man; and even were they not laconic on 
that account, mathematics is itself a 
compressed, laconic language—it is like 
the dried apples on which, as the story 
goes, a certain boy gorged himself, 
drank water, swelled up and burst. If, 
now, we may assume that the lay world 
which almost burst several years ago 
in its effort to encompass the Relativity 




















Wide World 


THE “CITY OF GLKENDALE” TAKES THE AIR 
The first all-metal, steam-driven dirigible on its first test flight at Glendale, California 
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Halladay in the Providence Journal 


The Cake Line 


theory of Einstein by means of easy 
popular books, is liable again to burst, 
we may be forewarned of what is in 
store for us when the elucidators of 
Einstein’s new theory, who have written 
3,775 books on the old, get into full 
swing on it. 

At the time of writing, the Outlook 
and Independent has no satisfactory 
information concerning the new theory. 
It is obviously not a theory of Rela- 
tivity but rather, apparently, an at- 
tempt to create a synthesis, a broad 
concept, which will let gravitation, al- 
ways the poor telative of science, into 
the family fold with full rank and link 
it up with existing theories of electro- 
magnetism. Whether this will let the 
world in for another decade of bitter 
argument, as the Einstein theories of 
relativity did, will depend upon whether 
like those famous theories, it contains 
much (curved space for example) that 
lies outside the common experience of 
the average man. The two Einstein 
theories of Relativity, the Special 
(1905) and the General (1915), have 
been tentatively accepted by all but a 
small minority of those best qualified to 
assess their validity, the physicists and 
the astronomers—this despite a per- 
sistent barrage of objections from those, 
chiefly laymen, to whom Relativity is 
“simply not common sense.” Relativity 
has revolutionized our concept of the 
universe and ramified widely into every 
branch of physics, especially influencing 
the new atomic physics to a marked 
degree. 

One thing seems reasonably certain. 
Einstein will not this time say there 
are not in all the world twelve minds 
which can comprehend his new theory— 
unless he wishes, as some think he did 
before, to encourage every one to learn 


it or make a stab at learning it. For a 
scientist, Einstein understood human 
nature remarkably well when he said 
that. 


bb The “Hex” Murder 


York County, PENNSYLVANIA, is not 
the only community in which there are 
people who are pathetically supersti- 
tious and mentally arrested, but it hap- 
pens to have furnished a murder trial 
that should make every community think 
of its duty to those in it who are men- 
tally starved or stunted, and incidental- 
ly of its own further protection. 

A family in York County believed 
that it was bewitched—or, in the 
“Pennsylvania Dutch” dialect, “hexed.” 
Misfortune followed misfortune. As 
the mother of the family testified, “It 
got so I didn’t care if my children got 
anything to eat or anything else. Our 
chickens got away, and something was 
done to our cattle.” To remove the 
spell a “powwow doctor” named Bly- 
myer with two companions, one a mem- 
ber of this family, another a boy of 
fourteen, went to the home of the al- 
leged sorcerer or “hexer” to get a tuft 
of his hair to bury in the earth as a 
cure of the family’s ills. In resisting 
the attempt to get his hair, the alleged 
sorcerer Rehmeyer was killed. All 
three implicated in the killing were 
tried, found guilty and sentenced to im- 
prisonment. 

During the trial a most extraordinary 
mental condition among the people in- 
volved was revealed. For the cure of 
illness or for the removal of misfortune 
of any kind these people depended upon 
incantations which included formulas in 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, upon cryptic 
signs, and upon symbolic actions. Pleas 
of insanity were rejected. 

As long as this powwow doctor and 
the two boys who were with him are im- 
prisoned they will no longer be a men- 
ace to their neighbors; but their im- 
prisonment does not solve the problem 
which ignorance, penury and fear have 
created. Perhaps the verdict may im- 
press upon a few of these people the 
fact that there are other people in the 
world who do not accept “hexing” with 
incidental murder as a cure. 

This murder occurred in a community 
provided with public schools and with 
other means of education and informa- 
tion. Evidently those means are not 
sufficient ‘to protect the community 
against the hazards caused by ignorance 
and fear. 
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The trial itself was evidently con- 
ducted with intelligence. The army of 
reporters and sob sisters, which has 
helped to make such trials as the Hall- 
Mills case in New Jersey and the 
Snyder case in New York a reproach to 
American methods of administering jus- 
tice, was excluded from the York Coun- 
ty courthouse. The New York “World,” 
whose reporter was among those ex- 
cluded, editorially commends York 
county for its conduct of the case. But 
the trial itself will become significant 
in proportion as it makes all communi- 
ties realize the importance of public 
education and of such measures as will 
provide custody for those whose minds 
are incapable of development. With 
the conviction and imprisonment of 
the murderers, the case is not closed. 


pep Prohibition Adjustments 


‘THOUGH STILL a subject of bitter con- 
troversy, prohibition seems to be drift- 
ing from the control of extremists on 
both sides. Some of those still un- 
reconciled to it as a measure of merit 
seem to be more willing than they were 
to accommodate themselves to its ex- 
istence; and some of those devoted to 
it as a reform are more willing than 
they were to join with its opponents in 
attacking its attendant evils. 

Among the most unreconciled is the 
New York “Evening World.” A cor- 
respondent of that paper writes that 
the President-elect believes that “pro- 
hibition should begin at home and that 
before Washington moralizes to the 
balance of the country it ought to set 
a healthy example in obedience to the 
letter of the law.” The “Evening 
World” correspondent reports that thie 
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The farmer’s not the only one troubled with a 


“surplus” problem! 
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influence of the President-elect is 
already having an effect, and that some 
of the men in high official places who 
have served cocktails and other drinks 
at their parties have dropped the prac- 
tice and have announced that they 
would not resume it. 

In New York State the Legislature 
is in session and Assemblyman Louis A. 
Cuvillier has introduced a bill, making 
the sale of poisonous beverages a 
felony punishable by imprisonment for 
not less than five years and not more 
than ten. Mr. Cuvillier, who is an ac- 
tive wet, seeks to draw a justifiable 
distinction between the man who vio- 
lates the prohibition law and the man 
who, in addition, sells as a beverage 
liquids which produce slow or sudden 
death. It is reported that a consider- 
able number of drys in the Legislature 
are ready to back up their wet col- 
league’s bill. 

Such a law would greatly strengthen 
the hand of New York’s new police com- 
missioner, Grover A. Whalen, who has 
started a Carrie Nation campaign 
against speakeasies selling poisonous 
liquor and providing a meeting place 
for criminals. Under a recent decision 
of the courts the Commissioner is send- 
ing a strong-arm squad to smash up the 
furniture and fixtures of speakeasies 
which, after a warning, have continued 
to operate. The courts have held that 
such speakeasies are public nuisances 
and can be destroyed by the police. 

Meanwhile Uncle Sam has sent rep- 
resentatives to Canada hoping to 
secure an agreement that the Canadian 
authorities would not clear through their 
customs liquor destined for the United 
States. It appears that Canada is un- 
willing to acceed to this request on the 
ground that the refusal of such clear- 
ance papers would turn the whole 
American frontier into a rendezvous for 
smugglers and the Dominion would 
have to spend millions of dollars on a 
patrol for her side of the line. 

News from Washington reports that 
the President-elect is actively engaged 
in planning for his commission to in- 
vestigate prohibition and that he hopes 
to select a group of men whose integrity 
and judgment cannot be challenged 
either by extreme wets or extreme drys. 
Mr. Hoover’s commission may provide 
the country with an unassailable state- 
ment of what prohibition has accom- 
plished or failed to accomplish. That 
is a large hope; but it is worth hanging 
on to until it has been tried and found 
wanting. 
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Judging the Future by the Past 


One Hundred Years Ago This Week 


UR ADMIRATION for the editors of a 
O century ago is steadily increasing. 
The following editorial comment from 
the New York “Evening Post” of Jan- 
uary 17, 1829, impresses us as further 
convincing evidence that blue laws 
were no more popular with them than 
with us: 

“Not believing that pure and sincere 
religion will be promoted by this scrup- 
ulous and overstrict observance of Sun- 
day we consider it quite justifiable to 
combat it in every shape that we think 
likely to bring down upon it the derision 
that it merits from the more thinking 
part of society, who do not suppose 
that it is necessary to bid common sense 
good night preparatory to attaining to 
a greater degree of sanctity than their 
fellowmen. The editor of the Boston 
Bulletin proposes to carry out this 
measure of stopping the mail every 
Sabbath day by stopping the interest on 
bonds and notes during the same period; 
which is no more than consistency would 
seem to require .... This proposal of 
stopping interest from running 52 days 
in the year seems more feasible, and is 
well calculated to put to the test the 
sincerity of those affected devotees who 
pretend to believe that the reading of a 
letter is a sin and a_ profanation of 
Sunday. 


Pot tHat tHE Unirep States should 
so early in history be accused of sup- 
porting Mexican revolutionists, we did 


not expect until in the same paper of 
January 23, 1829, we found the follow- 
ing: 

“The intelligence from this country is 
not of a nature to give pleasure to those 
who have conceived high ideas of the 
future prospects of the Hispano- 
American governments. One of the fac- 
tions into which the country is divided, 
succeeds in a contested election and its 
candidate is chosen president of the 
republic; the opposite party, instead of 
submitting tranquilly to the result as 
by the terms of the constitution they 
were bound to do, take up arms and 
seize the government into their own 
hands . . .. It were better for the 
country that it had remained under the 
dominion of Spain . ... We observe 
that some of the letter writers accuse 
our Minister, Mr. Poinsett, of having 
an agency in effecting this insurrection. 
We are aware that the exiled Spaniards 
in this city complain bitterly of Mr. 
Poinsett, as having intermeddled with 
the politics of the Mexican republic and: 
accuse him of being the author of all the 
injustice they have suffered. Still, we 
cannot believe that a- citizen of the 
United States, holding the dignified 
station of our representative at the 
capital of another nation should have 
encouraged a step the immediate conse- 
quences of which are pillage and blood- 
shed and every kind of outrage, and the 
future consequences of which may be 
the destruction of Mexican Liberty.” 




















Low in the London Evening Standard 


PEACE (SADLY): “THIS LOOKS VERY LIKE THE POINT WE STARTED FROM” 
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>p Beauty—and Power, Too 


Wuar Is To BE the fate of Niagara Falls 
has been a subject of dispute and strug- 
gle for years. Is that great cataract to 
be preserved for the continued wonder 
and delight of mankind, or is it to be 
allowed to dwindle that the water may 
be diverted for the production of 
electric power? Presumably we could 
not have it both ways. It has been 
proverbially impossible to have a cake 
and eat it too. Yet engineers have 
apparently provided a way by which 
this particular cake can be eaten for the 
generation of electric energy, and yet 
kept intact. 

A convention between the United 
states and Canada has been signed to 
authorize the construction of works 
above the Falls which will deflect ‘the 
currents from the shores to such parts 
of the Falls as would suffer from the 
diversion of water for power purposes 
as well as from the natural erosion of 
the crest-line. These works will con- 
sist of weirs beneath the surface of the 
water and will therefore remain unseen. 
It is expected that they will permit the 
diversion of 20,000 cubic feet a second 
in addition to what is already diverted 
without injury to the value of the Falls 
as a scenic wonder. The convention 
permits the temporary diversion of this 
amount of water to test the efficacy of 
the weirs as remedial works. 

This convention is the result of a 
study of the subject by a board consist- 
ing of four members, two from the 
United States, two from Canada. One 
of these members is J. Horace McFar- 
land, who has been one of the most 
vigorous advocates of the preservation 
of natural scenery from commercial en- 
croachment, and in particular has been 
a watchful and aggressive defender of 
the Falls of Niagara. That fact of it- 
self is assurance that the plan embodied 
in the agreement now signed between 
ourselves and our northern neighbor has 
been well scrutinized from the scenic 
point of view. 

In one sense the struggle over the 
use of the Falls has been between two 
sets of commercial or materialistic in- 
terests. On the one side have been the 
interests which have seen the money- 
making possibilities of the unharnessed 
water-power. On the other side have 
been those interests which have seen the 
money-making value of the Falls as 
an attraction to tourists. But ulti- 
mately it is the noncommercial value of 
the Falls that has been the make- 


weight against their destruction for 
power purposes, for the tourists them- 
selves have no interest in the Falls ex- 
cept as an object of natural beauty. It 
is not always that both sides can be as 
well content as they may be if this con- 
vention is finally ratified. 


>>The Skaters’ Game 


Ick HOCKEY promises to become increas- 
ingly popular. Those who have been 
led to attribute the financial success of 
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Remarkable Remarks 


The world is bad, but it was never 
better. — Rev. Dr. MALCOLM JAMES 
MACLEOD. 


We do not have to make the Am- 
erican people law-abiding, we only 
have to keep them law-abiding.— 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


The average New Yorker is safer 
in life, liberty and what have you 
than ever before-——MAYOR WALKER. 


I admit the immense superiority 
of Americans in most things.—H. G. 
WELLS. 


How wonderful it is to have lei- 
sure to lie down for half an hour 
and listen to the best radio program 
of the day.—MARIA JERITZA. 


A man is like an egg. He can be 
kept in cold storage—but just a lit- 
tle intensive warmth and he is spoil- 
ed in a week.—HELEN ROWLAND. 


I don’t believe there is any such 
thing as card sense.—SIDNEY B. 


LENZ. 
I have thought a great deal about 


the mind and there ain’t no such 
animal. JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. 


Poker is a grand game because 
it has nothing to do with understand- 
ing or learning the Abyssinian lan- 
guage or studying foreign discounts 
or anything at all—WALTER B. PIT- 
KIN. 


>r<< 


the new Madison Square Garden in New 
York solely. to the genius of the late 
Tex Rickard and to boxing—both real 
and _ so-called—are doing the great 
Canadian game less than justice. Rick- 
ard’s reputation was made outside the 
Garden, new or old. The glamour of 
Rickard’s name in the sporting world 
(which is not to be confused with the 
world of sports) combined with the 
sentiment of men in the financial world 
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who did not want to see the Garden as 
an institution disappear made the con- 
struction of the new Garden possible. 
But such boxing as Rickard put on 
would never have supported the new 
undertaking. It was Colonel John 
Hammond and his faith in hockey as a 
drawing card that put the venture on 
its feet. 

The _ sport-loving public justified 
Colonel Hammond’s faith. Hockey is 
one of the few professional games in 
which the public really has had faith 
despite ups and downs and occasional 
scandals. That faith lay in the nature 
of the game itself. In it there is speed 
and action all the time, splendid in- 
dividual performances, plenty of chance 
for teamwork and practically every 
dramatic element that can be found in 
any game. Above all—as in that other 
Canadian game, lacrosse—there _ is 
rough, hard personal contact. The feel- 
ing generally prevails that even among 
professionals the game is on the square. 

As a professional as well as an 
amateur game therefore hockey is grow- 
ing in favor. 


pplslands from the Air 


Wuen Captain Sir George Hubert Wil- 
kins returns to civilization within the 
next few weeks cartographers must he- 
gin revising their maps of the Ant- 
arctic. 

Flying out over Graham Land, which 
appears on contemporary maps as the 
northern portion of the Antarctic Con- 
tinent, Wilkins found the supposed 
peninsula to be, instead, two large 
islands, separated from the mainland of 
Antarctica by a strait fifty or sixty 
miles wide. Plotting, charting, photo- 
graphing, Wilkins reclaimed for science 
a huge area stretching from his base 
on Deception Island along the western 
coast of Weddell Sea over the glaciers 
and mountains of the twin land masses 
which he has renamed North Graham 
Island and South Graham Island, 
across the open water charted by him 
as Stefansson Strait, to the coast of the 
Antarctie continent. 

Wilkins is returning with but half 
of his self-assigned program of explora- 
tion completed, but the remainder has 
been only postponed. Besides explor- 
ing Graham Land (which he did) he had 
hoped to fly across the 1,800 miles 
separating his camp from Ross Sea 
where the Byrd expedition is quartered. 
But even to Wilkins the plan seemed 
foolhardy in the light of his discoveries 
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on Graham Land. Had he found it to 
be indeed the northern portion of the 


| Antarctic Continent, an accident to his 


plane and a forced landing would still 
have left him and his pilot, Lieutenant 
Carl Ben Eielson, the opportunity of 
trekking back to their base on foot. 
But with Graham Land separated into 
two islands, and cut off again from the 
mainland of Antarctica, a descent would 
have meant nothing but eventual starva- 
tion. 

Another year, Wilkins hopes to con- 
tinue his operations from a base on the 
continent itself. He is returning now 
to confer with officials of the American 
Geographical Society, which sponsored 
his flight, and with William Randolph 
Hearst, who furnished the financial 
backing. 

Besides his splendid contribution to 
geography, Wilkins’s three months in 
the Antarctic will furnish valuable ad- 
ditions to the lore of flying in low 
temperatures. Taking off from a snow- 
covered runway on skis instead of 
wheels or pontoons requires a technique 
which only experience can develop. 
Motor care and delicate instruments 
also present their special problems. 
Wilkins and Lieutenant Eielson, as well 
as Commander Byrd, by careful, patient 
work are building toward the eventual 
perfection of aircraft as a safe and 
efficient means of exploring otherwise 
inaccessible areas. 


>> What a Plane Can Do 


No sooner had the Question Mark 
landed from its record-breaking endur- 
ance flight of 150 hours, forty minutes, 
and fifteen seconds above Southern. 
California than plans were projected 
for nonstop, round-the-world flights. 
The Fokkers, who built the Question 
Mark, are considering one; Art Goebel, 
winner of the Dole air derby from Oak- 
land to Hawaii and holder of the trans- 
continental nonstop record, has one in 
mind; even conservative Rear Admiral 
William A. Moffett, Chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics, speaks wistfully 
of spotting his airplane carriers at 
thousand-mile intervals to refuel a 
round-the-world plane in mid-Atlantic. 
And so the most obvious exploit sug- 
gested by refueling the Question Mark 
is already under consideration. 

Sober judgment, however, suggests 
more practical developments from the 
success in refueling. Army officials 
point out that it will now be possible 
for planes to take off behind a front 


with heavy cargoes of war materials and 
light loads of gasoline, to be replen- 
ished in the air. Sustained combat will 
thus be feasible over land, and Admiral 
Moffett sees the same possibilities for 
planes at sea, refueled from other 
planes based on airplane carriers. So 
far as commercial flying is concerned, 
the refueling tests suggest that planes 
can give over valuable weight now al- 
lotted to gasoline to increased freight, 
mail, and passenger capacities. Flying 
time will be speeded, too, since a plane 
can take on extra fuel at practically any 
speed desired. Also, air hours for 
planes will be increased, since the wear 
and tear of frequent landings and take- 
offs will be lessened. 
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Some of these developments will 


doubtless lead to cheaper, more efficient 


commercial flying, but to us, the real 
significance of the Question Mark’s 
flight seems to lie not in the fact that 
she was fed 550 gallons of gasoline a 
day for seven days to keep her aloft, but 
that her three Wright whirlwind motors 
functioned dependably during that time. 
The automobile was never a practical 
means of transportation until the old 
“get-out-and-get-under” era was suc- 
ceeded by better motors which reduced 
mechanical difficulties to a minimum. 
Nor could aviation ever become practi- 
cal or safe until perfection was ap- 
proached in motor construction. The 
spectacular long-distance flights of the 
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COMMANDER BOOTH ARRIVES IN ENGLAND 


Commander —— Booth is greeted by Commissioner Napp on her arrival in Southampton 


for the 


past two years have been important 
chiefly because they afforded opportuni- 
ties of testing the performances of mo- 
tors at their utmost sustained strain and 
incidentally proving that a crew’s en- 
durance can still outlast a motor’s. 
However interesting the refueling of the 
Question Mark, the real significance of 
her flight lies in the fact that for seven 
days her motors functioned almost per- 
fectly and that when she was examined 
at the end of the flight, only a few re- 
pairs were needed to put her in condi- 
tion for another long flight. 


bp Open Roads to Mexico 


Tue most significant indication that 
Mexico is tending to be less and less 
suspicious of the United States and its 
intentions toward the Mexican people 
appears in the five-year road-building 
program adopted by the new Mexican 
administration of President Portes Gil. 

According to Sanchez Mejorada, the 
engineer recently appointed as Minister 
of Communications, the plan is to spend 
$41,000,000 on road construction by 
1934. A leading part of the plan is 
a project for a well-maintained auto- 
mobile road from the border of the 
United States to the Guatemalan 
frontier. The financing of the public 
works contemplated is to be secured 
through a tax on gasoline used by auto- 


igh Council Meeting of the Salvation Army in Sunbury-on-Thames 


mobiles and by a tax on tobacco. Thus 
fumes of all kinds are to be made to 
serve a useful purpose. 

Not only Mexican automobile traffic 
and commercial traffic are to be fos- 
tered, but tourist traftic from the United 
States is to be encouraged by reducing 

adjusting other 
So a period of in- 


customs duties and 
frontier difficulties. 
creasing intercourse across the South- 


ern border appears to be in sight. 


pp New Links with South America 


CovupLep witH the Mexican 
building plan, routes both by land and 
by air give us hope of closer contact 
with our sister continent. The nations 
of Central and South America are 
studying carefully the possibilities of a 
highway from North America to the 


great centers of population in the 
Southern Continent, and a_ tentative 


route is already being studied as far 
south as Colombia. 

Such an “all-America” route would 
not only tap vast areas of undeveloped 
land but would also serve as the basis 
for the development of airplane routes 
through areas without landing fields for 
planes or any supply depot. 

Pending the development of such a 
road, Mr. Hoover’s visit to South 
America has brought to the forefront 
the discussion of an air transport 


road- ° 
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system along the East and West Coast 
of South America. Airplane service 
would bring Buenos Aires within sey- 
enty-two hours . of Washington as 
against the twelve to fourteen days at 
present required. 


>>The Prospect in China 


THE NEW orDeER in China is apparently 
to secure recognition first from the 
Powers of the west and last from 
China’s own neighbor, Japan. 

It might have been expected that 
Orientals would take the lead in rec- 
ognizing the fact that the largest of 
Eastern countries have 
achieved unity, after years of internal 
strife, under the Nationalist administra- 
tion at Nanking; but actually, the 
United States set the example by con- 
cluding a new commercial treaty with 


seems to 


China. 

Great Britain has lately followed 
suit, officially establishing diplomatic 
relations with the Nanking Government 
and signing a trade treaty embodying 
the principle of tariff autonomy for the 
Chinese. <A salute of twenty-one guns 
from a British warship in the Yangtze 
River announced to the world the 
significant change of front. Belgium 
and Italy have agreed to rewrite their 
treaties with China, including modifica- 
tion of the extra-territorial privilege of 
a special legal status independent of 
the Chinese courts which hitherto their 
citizens have enjoyed. France is re- 
ported to be planning to adopt a similar 
policy. 

Meanwhile, Manchuria has _ hoisted 
the Nationalist banner, thus officially 
joining the three huge provinces, be- 
yond the Great Wall to the north, with 
the rest of China. Manchuria’s action 
is the more noteworthy because the 
Japanese, who exercise an influence 
close to dominance in Manchurian af- 
fairs, are reluctant to see the Provincial 
Government at Mukden take such a 
step. And the new Chinese Nationalist 
party rulers have shown their con- 
fidence in their strength by setting 
about the immense task of reducing the 
country’s great mass of mercenary 
soldiers, recruited during the civil wars, 
by two thirds, leaving a standing army 
of about 500,000 men. 

The Chinese Nationalists have taken 
the first formal step toward assumption 
of complete tariff autonomy by an- 
nouncing a new schedule of customs 
duties with an average increase of about 
twenty-five per cent. After the new 
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tariff treaties, ten in all, which the 
Nanking Government has secured, only 
Japan refuses to recognize the schedule 
as legal. Tariff independence for 
China is scheduled to go into effect on 
February 1. 

With the other Powers acquiescent, 
the stage in the Far East seems to be 
set for a crucial test of political strength 
between China and Japan. 


>pAgegressive Democracy 


IN VIEW OF THE 
people have been wondering precisely 
what the future of the Democratic 
Party is to be. Franklin Roosevelt, now 
Governor of New York, has been finding 
out. A short time ago he wrote some 
3,000 Democratic county leaders and 
their replies provide his answer. 

“It can be stated as a fact, based on 
these actual answers of county leaders, 
that never before in the history of the 
Democratic Party, at least during the 
last twenty-five years, has there been 
shown so clearly a militant, aroused and 
aggressive determination to continue 
actively to fight not only with a view to 
the National election four years from 
now, but for the coming Congressional 
elections in 1930 as well, and to begin 
now unceasing and constant effort to 


ELECTION, many 


place the Democratic Party in control 
of all branches of the Government at 
Washington. 

“Bigotry; ignorance of Democratic 
principles; the spread by unspeakable 
and un-American methods of the most 
unfair and im- 
proper pressure brought to bear upon 


atrocious falsehoods; 


workers in specially favored Republican 
industries, false claims for the pros- 
perity of the and_ kindred 
propaganda, cheated, so my correspon- 
dents feel, our party out of the Presi- 


country 


dency. 

“It is not mere enthusiasm for the 
Democratic cause which is clearly ex- 
pressed in these letters; it is a deep 
sense of anger and resentment at the 
methods employed against our candidate 
in the last campaign which has stirred 
our party from top to bottom, as I think 
it has never been stirred before, to set 
about and set about immediately, to 
make a repetition of such a dubiously 
earned victory impossible four years 
from now. 

“The conviction of Abraham Lincoln 
that you cannot fool all of the people 
all of the time is expressed directly or 
by inference in practically every letter 
I have received as well as the firm belief 


that the intelligent spreading of the 
truth in regard to the principles and 
aims of the Democratic Party during 
the next four years will make victory 


possible for us in 1932. 
pr New Age of Alloys Impends 


A MARKED sTAGE—perhaps the most 
marked stage of all—in man’s recent 
rapid transition from the Iron Age to 
the coming Alloy Age was reached when 
a new German alloy of tungsten, carbon 
and cobalt, nearly as hard as diamond 
and more costly pound for pound than 
gold, recently became available to the 
Widia 
is the name of this product made by 
Krupps who have thus literally beaten 
the imperial German sword into a plow 


world’s mechanical industries. 


share, as machines for cutting or paring 
metal rapidly are simply a kind of plow 
which, like a farm plow, must only be 
harder than the element they cut in 
order to do their work. 

It may be a little difficult for those 
not immediately concerned with the 
mechanical industries to sense the fall 
import of such a discovery as this. To 
take but one aspect of the matter, many 
parts of motor cars, electrical machines, 
engines and the working parts of ma- 
chines of a myriad of varieties are pro- 
duced on rotating machines in which 
they are rotated and pared down to 
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shape by means of a small edged tool 
of metal harder than they are. How 
rapidly this cutting may be done de- 
pends mainly upon the hardness of this 
tool. The new widia alloy is far harder 
finest material 
It cuts steel like 
ordinary materials at many times the 


than the previously 


used. cheese and 
lineal speed at present permissible. 
What this discovery will mean in terms 
of future output, for example, of motor- 
‘ars alone should be obvious—the 
machines which produce their parts will 
simply accomplish far more in the same 
length of time 
combination of metals, no one of which 


How any fortuitous 


is nearly as hard as the resulting alloy 
“an possess almost the hardness of the 
diamond can be explained accurately 
only in technical terms, but it can be 
hinted at simply by saying that the 
molecules of one component metal get 
in between those of the companion 
metals in such a way that they lock to- 
gether far more perfectly than they do 
with kind. A 
similar case is furnished by two well- 


those of their own 
known forms of carbon; the difference 
between the diamond and soft graphite 
is simply that in the one each molecule 
is locked to each of its neighbors while 
in the other they are not well locked. 
Widia may soon give the knockout blow 
to iron cutting-tools and usher in the 
new Age of Alloys within the decade. 
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AN ELECTRIC EYE FOR TRAFFIC DELAYS 
A new system of automatic traffic control may eliminate unnecessary waiting for traffic signal: 
A delicate photo-electric cell which is sensitive to the shadow of an approaching 
automobile operates the signal lights 
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NE of the difficulties which the 
sensitive artist has to overcome is 
the fact that usually he is more 

poignantly affected by human tragedy 
than are the people who are involved 
in it. The imaginative person often 
suffers unnecessarily over the woes of 
his friends. And particularly is this 
true when the sensitive artist takes to 
viewing the unhappiness and tragedy of 
what might be called the lower classes. 
In other words, tragedy is a relative 
thing. 

All of which observations are inspired 
(if that is the word) by Elmer Rice’s 
new play, “Street Scene,” wherein is 
presented all the very realistic tragedy 
that inhabits a broken-down brown- 
stone front somewhere on Manhattan 
Island at about Number 346. If we re- 
member rightly, Mr. Rice’s “Adding 
Machine” was a view of the tragedy of 
the ordinary man caught in business— 
and presented a more unhappy view of 
him than most of the wage slaves whom 
we know have ever held of themselves. 
The same thing is true of “Street 
Scene.” Very little of the cheerfulness 
of the poor, of the gaiety and pleasant 
humanity which lie so close beneath the 
surface in New York—very little of 
this aspect of life is present. A great 
deal of the misery and despair and 
what might be called the poignant as- 
pect of life—a great deal of this is 
brought out. 

The result is an almost depressing 
and yet oddly realistic portrayal of 
human nature. Absolutely nothing in 
the play seems out of character or ex- 
aggerated. The reality of life is re- 
produced down to the last puff of smoke 
in the janitor’s pipe, the final dab of 
paint on the street girl’s face, the min- 
utest details of music lessons, broken 
windows, ashcans, construction signs, 
New Yorkese and the medley of ideas, 
passions, ambitions and despairs which 
are common to any mixed group of peo- 
ple. 

And yet somehow the final conviction 
of reality seems lacking. It is like a 
book of excellent photographs taken and 
presented by an artist and commented 
on with extreme shrewdness and expres- 
sion by a tender-hearted and keen writ- 
er. But when all is said and done, it 
is a book of photographs, and the com- 
ments are the comments of a writer. 
The volume is not life itself. 


The Theatre 


By FRANCIS R. BELLAMY 


This is as close as we can come to 
expressing the curious effect produced 
upon us by Elmer Rice’s new play, with 
its very simple story of unhappy mar- 
riage, of adultery and finally of mur- 
der in a brown-stone front—the whole 
seen from the outside. 

When realism must be _ presented 
down to the last ash barrel, and the col- 
loquialisms of the street must be re- 
produced with Victrola-like fidelity, not 
much time is left for the development of 
genuine ideas. So that perhaps to quar- 
rel with Mr. Rice for not making clearer 
the unquestionably genuine idea in his 
play is to quarrel not with his idea, but 
with his method. 


OR THEIR Is an idea and a philosophy 
F in “Street Scene,’ even though 
there is no proof given of any experi- 
ence whereby the heroine who voices it 
could possibly have divined it.. The 
mystery of life, its riddle, is incessantly 
propounded by inference and by dia- 
logue throughout the first two acts. And 
then in the third the daughter of the 
man who has just killed his wife (the 
girl’s mother) in a fit of primitive jeal- 
ousy over her note-collector lover—this 
girl gives Mr. Rice’s answer. 

In brief, there is a difference between 
loving and possessing, between giving 
and belonging. The possessive instinct 
is the curse of humanity, particularly 
when it appears in the guise of love and 
marriage. This girl has seen her 
mother killed because her father con- 
sidered that marriage gave her to him 
as a possession. She herself will go 
through life—one gathers—belonging to 
no one but herself, trying forever not to 
hold any one else as a possession, but 
loving unselfishly, endeavoring always 
to give and never to own, to set free, not 
to imprison. 

As phrased in the vernacular by Mr. 
Rice’s character, it is a most simple and 
moving statement of a very deep and 
genuine philosophy; and, for us at 
least, as an answer to the tragic prob- 
lems of “Street Scene” and perhaps of 
life itself, seemed to be inclusive of as 
much truth as any single statement can 
be expected to be. . 

Why then is “Street Scene’ so de- 
pressing ? 
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Frankly, we don’t know—unless it 
is that one statement of belief is never 
sufficient to overcome three acts of 
realistic despair. We should like to see 
Elmer Rice write us a play that would 
apply to human life the philosophy he 
has expressed. If he doesn’t do some- 
thing like that soon, we are afraid that 
we will forget what he has said in 
“Street Scene” and will find ourselves 
turning once more to musical shows in 
order to forget that there is any prob- 
lem of existence whatever. 

In all the welter, nevertheless, one 
thing must not be lost sight of: And 
this is the superb direction Elmer Rice 
has given his own play. Most plays 
such as “Street Scene” are constructed 
realistically enough until the dramatic 
moment comes, whereupon realism de- 
parts and melodrama arrives. The 
playwright, reaching for his climax, 
strains too hard the lines which hold 
him to life. 

The very opposite is true in this 
instance. The climax of the play with 
the street mob outside the tenement 
wherein the murder is taking place is 
so magnificently conceived and directed 
that where melodrama ordinarily ap- 
pears, there comes this time the very 
stuff of life itself. You are no longer 
witnessing a play. You are out on the 
street once more and the murder is 
actually taking place. To our mind this 
scene is one of the greatest triumphs of 
realistic writing and acting we have ever 
witnessed. 


NCIDENTALLY, no more complete anti- 

thesis to “Street Se te”. could be 
found than the crowd vf romantic, 
costumed musical plays with which 
Broadway is being flooded. And of 
these, “Under the Red Robe” is by no 
means the most negligible, despite the 
reappearance once more of all Harry 
B. Smith’s old stage tricks and situa- 
tions and slapstick comedy. A good plot 
is always a good plot, and it takes more 
than musical comedy librettists to spoil 
the artistic work of a man like Stanley 
Weyman. It is the book all over again 
with very fair music and some of the 
most entertaining moments presented 
this season. 

Seeing it makes one wish for Gilbert 
and Sullivan once more to dish us up 
our problems with gaiety instead of 
despair. 
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>> The Movies << 


><A Romance of the 


Underworld 


3? 


ERE IS another excellent “pro- 
gram” picture, directed by 
Irving Cummings (who made 

“Dressed to Kill”) and featuring Mary 
Astor, John Boles, Ben Bard, Oscar 
Apfel and Robert Elliott. We make 
mention of each of these performers 
because each deserves it, although 
Robert Elliott ran away with the show. 

“A Romance of the Underworld” is 
based on the old Paul Armstrong play 
of that name and relates the canny ard 
successful efforts of a benevolent police 
lieutenant to prevent the blackmailing 
of a young wife and mother with a 
past. The helpful cop is played by Mr. 
Elliott and we can sincerely say that 
his performance is worth going a long 
way to see. 

Don’t forget, however, as you 
him, that these agreeable bits of 
are not infrequently due to a clever 
director. Tie Elliott’s work in with all 
the other good things in this picture, and 
you'll be not unlikely to reach a conclu- 
sion arrived at some time ago by this 
department: that Irving Cummings will 
one day direct a picture that shall land 
him among the Movie immortals. What 
he seems to have is the propensity for 
doing things right, instead of doing 
them wrong. If this statement strikes 
you as too obscure, go to see “A Ro- 
mance of the Underworld” and you will 
(we venture to predict) get our mean- 
ing perfectly. 

You'll also have a very good time. 


watch 
acting 


pp” The Awakening” 


je Banxy, as gifted and 
physically substantial as ever, 
given for her first starring vehicle this 
story of Alsace-Lorraine in war-time. 
It’s very poignant and very Hollywood. 
Sex rears its ugly head, and is promptly 
seotched in the approved Will Hays 


as 
is 


;manner; Louis Wolheim appears as a 


character named Louis Wolheim and 


gives his usual fine performance, brutal 


vin life—heroic in death; a handsome but 


not colorful actor named Walter Byron, 
from England, woos Miss Banky less 
entertainingly than Ronald Coleman 


Was wont to do it; there are waddling 


geese, chiming church bells, bursting 
shells, close-ups of machine gunners 
~—and there you are. 


By A. M. SHERWOOD, Jr. 


Added to the above objections (for 
they are objections), there is the mat- 
ter of insufficiently lighted scenes. Just 
what is gained by these misty, moisty 
effects that couldn’t be better achieved 
by permitting the audience to see some- 
thing of the picture is as obscure to us 
as are the effects themselves. Murnau 
started it all and Murnau, who under- 
stands weird lighting effects, should be 
permitted the thereof. 


exclusive use 


pe The Low Downon Movie Critics 


| * THE “American Mercury” for Jan- 
uary appears an article by Leda V. 
Bauer critics. It is to be 
found, ironically enough, in the depart- 


on movie 
ment headed “Arts and Sciences.” 

It is the expressed conviction of Leda 
V. Bauer that the average reviewer of 
cinema offerings is in the business for 
one purpose, and that a fell one: the 
relentless exaction of bribes from movie 
people. 
the cast-off evening dress of Dolores 


These range in character from 


Costello to the purchase of worthless 
manuscripts at high prices by cowering 
scenario editors. 

So terrorized are the film folk at the 
thought of a bad notice, that they will 
lure an unfriendly critic to Hollywood 
with the promise of a big job at a fancy 
salary. only to ditch him again as soon 


as his former job has been filled by a 
more tractable successor. 

We don’t dispute Miss (or is it Mrs? 
Bauer’s statements for a moment. 
What we want to know is, where was 
this department when all the gravy was 
being passed around? Right here and 
now we serve notice that if these flicker 
favorites want any more flattering com- 
ments out of us we'll have to be bribed, 
and bribed right. Personal calls, trips 
through studios and 8 x 10 Christmas 
cards don’t go, or signed photos, either. 
It makes us pretty darn mad. Here 
we've been sitting dumbly by while our 
astuter blackmailed 
their way to affluence, right under our 


contemporaries 


nose. 

To return to Leda V. Bauer: she is 
further disposed to the view that, fail- 
ing the opportunity to be flattering to 
his or her meal-ticket, the movie critic 
is consciously noncommittal. As an ex- 
ception she lists Charles Brackett, who 
is known to us only as the theatre re- 
viewer of the “New Yorker,” and whose 
movie criticisms must appear in some 
periodical to which only Leda V. Bauer 
has access. She states also that no 
journal of opinion has as yet installed 
a department of motion-picture criti- 
cism. The Outlook and Independent, a 
journal of opinion, sells for fifteen cents 
on the newsstands, and contains many 
interesting articles by writers who get 
their facts straight. 


It also prints movie criticisms. 

















LOUIS WOLHEIM, VILMA BANKY AND WALTER BYRON 


In “The Awakening,” a story of Alsace-Lorraine in war-time 
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>> Fever or Foresight? << 


HE VOLUME of trad- 

ing and the rapidly ad- 

vancing prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
to a lesser extent on the other 
large security exchanges of the 
country have caused much to 
be written in the past few 
months about the speculative 
fever now sweeping the coun- 
try. It has been repeatedly 
stated that the public at large 
is buying stocks without knowledge of 
the intrinsic value or the earning power 
of the particular corporations of which 
they thus become partial owners, that 
these purchases are being made only 
with the idea of reselling at a higher 
price to others similarly motivated and 
that necessarily the end men in the line 
will be left holding the bag when the 
bubble inevitably bursts. Part of this 
would appear sound and part unsound. 

It has been estimated that, before the 
War, trading in stocks was limited to 
some half million people resident in 
and about New York and the larger 
cities of the country. In fifteen years 
conditions have changed so that fifteen 
million people are now thought to be 
interested in the market. This is the 
result of many causes. The Liberty 
Loan campaign opened the eyes of 
millions to the fact that there were 
securities called bonds and that money 
could be kept in other places besides 
the savings bank or under the mattress. 
Later the Allied Governments distri- 
buted large volumes of their securities 
throughout the country. 

The last ten years, with the exception 
of 1921, have been generally prosperous 
beyond any previous conception and 
have left the country with a larger sur- 
plus for investment than ever before. 
Many of the larger corporations have 
sold stock to their employees on a par- 
tial payment plan with the idea of al- 
lowing them some share in the profits 
which they help to create and with the 
hope of thus bringing about a better 
understanding between capital and 
labor. At the same time various lead- 
ing gas and electric light companies 
have considered it advantageous to 
place small quantities of their securities 


with their customers in the hope of im- 


proving their mutual relationship. 
Since the War hundreds of companies, 
theretofore owned by a family or at 


By PAUL ABBOTT 


The amazing bull market of the past few years has 
set more than fourteen million: .Americans to scanning 
the stock quotations anxiously every night. Mr. Abbott, 
who is an associate in the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Watson and White, discusses some of the forces 
which have sent common stocks skyrocketing and seeks 
an answer to the question of whether the amazing orgy 
of buying is merely fever or shrewd foresight 


least privately controlled in their own 
localities, have been publicly financed 
and the corporations’ securities listed 
on some exchange, or the local company 
has been absorbed by a larger National 
unit whose stock is quoted. Now that 
the New York Stock Exchange ticker 
quotations are available at reasonable 
cost throughout the country, the trader 
in Iowa or Arizona can buy or sell with 
practically as much facility as the man 
whose office is on Wall or Broad 
Street. These and other factors, to- 
gether with advancing prices, have built 
up the existing public interest in the 
security markets. 

Basically this transition is sound and 
the trend may reasonably be expected 
to continue upward. ‘Trading in corpo- 
rate securities is economically correct, 
and the rules and regulations of the 
leading exchanges of the country are 
designed to afford security purchasers, 
large or small, maximum protection. 


OWEVER, in so rapid a growth there 
H naturally are maladjustments. 
Many people are frankly  spec- 
ulating and often beyond their means 
and without adequate information on 
which to base their judgments. In the 
smoking rooms of Pullmans, talk largely 
centers on the stock market. In the 
subways of New York, office boys and 
clerks, who, a year or two ago, would 
have been reading the sporting news, 
can be seen every night anxiously 
scanning the day’s closing bid and. asked 
quotations, usually with particular in- 
terest in the lower priced and more 
speculative issues. It is undoubtedly 
true that during the past year many 
have found it so easy to make money on 
the New York Stock Exchange that 
they are neglecting their legitimate 
businesses for speculation. 

It seems likely that as prices rise 
flurries such as occurred in the market 
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| period si 


and the first part of December f 

will recur perhaps even more mental cl 
drastically. These market dips which to 
will tend to correct this situa- justify th 





tion as it will teach the amateur f the a 

trader the folly of purchasing dustrial 

stocks on anything but value, Most of 
earnings and reasonable pros-f New You 
pects and that it is unwise even dominant 
to purchase the good stocksf business 
without sufficient capital to hold for all bu 
them through temporary depressions, to large u 

Common stocks are the vogue. It is 

difficult for a banker today to interestf — 
his customers in the  old-fashionedf banks 
straight preferred stock. The Ameri- mer ENE, ( 
can investor has observed that in most busine: 
cases when a company gets into diffi-f merchandi 
| constantly 


culties the preferred stockholders sufferf 


as well as the owners of the common of endeave 
stock, while, if the company goes well,> vlan 
the common stockholders benefit but} ee * an 
the return to the holder of the preferred of the cha: 


stock is strictly limited to a predeter-f es 
mined dividend. : oe 
In other words the present-day feel-f °P°™™S Te 
ing seems to be that in the very nature “ig 
of things a stockholder, regardless of - woserediie 
his class, takes a reasonable businessp 7 1°*'"8 
: ‘ ‘ business w 

risk and if he is only a preferred stock- “ 
holder he takes this risk without thep ° mt 7 
companies. 


compensating opportunity which the eo 
common stockholder has of benefiting x 
very largely should the company’s busi-f te — 
ness develop favorably. As a result af my niet we 
large proportion of the new securitie} by the comy 
which have been offered to the publich 1s concen 
in recent years have been in the forn} | strong hand 
of a preferred stock, either convertible p ¢xponents 
into the common stock of the corporat | Pointing ou 
tion at the option of the holder on # p People at la 
stated basis, or carrying a certaill os of 
amount of common stock as a bonus, off °“C" Price 
warrants allowing the holder thereof to — man f 
purchase common stock at a reasonable not impos: 
ion, which ; 
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OOKING OVER the range of prices 0 

the better common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange for the yea 
1928 one sees that many have doublei 
in value, some have gone up 100 0 
200 points and several as much as 300 
The obvious conclusion is that thé 
stocks of established companies 1 
relatively stable lines of business cat 
not be worth two, three or even foul 
times what they sold at a year ago ant 
that such prices cannot represent rea 
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| yalues, but must be the result of “spec- 
' ulative fever” and that accordingly a 
day of drastic reckoning is sure to come. 
There have been, however, in the 
| period since the War, certain funda- 
' mental changes in our economic system 
which to a large extent explain and 
| justify the much higher prices at which 
the common stocks of our leading in- 
dustrial companies are now selling. 
sg | Most of the companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange are pre- 





FE dominant in their respective lines of 
en a i: : 
¥ business and the existing tendency is 
dt for all business to concentrate itself in- 
‘ to large units. 
ye 
is , oe 
HIS IS EVIDENT in every direction, 
€ banks are combining, railroads are 
“ib merging, corporations in kindred lines 
va of business are uniting, chain store 
fi. | merchandising is rapidly developing and 
al constantly reaching out into new lines 
onl of endeavor. The small grocer is hav- 
nt ing increasing difficulty, the local drug- 
atl gist is strongly feeling the competition 
edt of the chain store. A great merger of 
ot department stores has only recently 
taken place. Mail order houses are 
a | opening retail stores in every sizeable 
i. community. The number of manu- 
of ‘facturers of automobiles is constantly 
a decreasing and it seems likely that the 
ke business will eventually be controlled 
he by not more than three or four 
hep COMPanies. a 
: Every year thousands of individual 
\shopkeepers, merchants and manu- 
\facturers are being driven to the wall 
_by the competition of the big companies. 
| This concentration of power into a few 
* f stone hands is rapidly going on and its 


ee H exponents justify the movement by 
/pointing out that, generally speaking, 
a people at large are able to purchase the 
} product of these larger companies at 
lower prices than heretofore. The 
ip small man finds it increasingly difficult 
fi not impossible to meet their competi- 
jtion, which means in the final analysis 
|that the American people are rapidly 
olf becoming a race of employes rather 
than of independent  individualists. 
)Whether in the long run this saving to 
ithe consumer will compensate for the 
d ychange which seems sure to result in 
00 the point of view and character of the 
the American people, only time will tell. 
What is the outlook for the high- 
priced stocks of these leading indus- 
trial companies over the period of the 
next few years? In attempting to 
sp’"Swer this question one must bear in 
mind that the United States is far and 
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away the largest free trade area in the 
world with any density of population. 
Our country is blessed with natural re- 
sources of nearly every kind to a greater 
extent than any similar portion of the 
earth’s surface. We have a homogen- 
eous population which has been edu- 
cated to the use of the same sort of 
merchandise, our people are enterpris- 
ing and audacious and the country’s re- 
sources are much further from full 
development than are those of the 
European countries. Another contrib- 
uting factor to our prosperity is the 
fact that we enjoy a stable and liberal 
form of government and the people as 
a whole are satisfied with existing con- 
ditions politically, and econ- 
omically. 

With a background of this sort, it 
natural that industry should 
prosper, particularly our larger cor- 
porations. They can afford to employ 
the keenest and best equipped execu- 
tives available, they are able to carry 
on extensive research and to buy new 
and better machinery as it is developed. 
They enjoy better credit, because of 
this and because of the magnitude of 
their purchases of materials they are 
able to secure considerably better prices 
than their small competitors. Their 
factories cover the country and accord- 
ingly they distribute their goods more 
cheaply and more rapidly than the in- 
dividual manufacturer with only one 
unit. ‘They secure as directors men of 
experience and proven ability. Their 
greater sales outlets throughout the 
country mean that they get more value 
from a National advertising campaign 
than a concern in a similar line of busi- 
ness doing a smaller volume, in other 
words their advertising cost per unit 
of sales should normally be lower. In 
addition these large companies enjoy 
tremendous prestige and public con- 
fidence. 


socially 


is only 


PECIFICALLY, let us consider the 

Radio Corporation of America, whose 
stock was probably more in the public 
eye during 1928 than that of any other 
corporation, having sold last year as 
low as $85.25 a share and as high as 
$420. It has just been announced that 
this stock is to be split up five shares 
for one and the new stock at the time of 
writing is selling around $76 a share on 
a when issued basis. The Corporation 
has also just announced that it will 
take over the business of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company through an 
exchange of stock. What justification 
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can there be for this stock which sold as 
recently as 1926 at $32 a share rising 
to over $400? 

Radio Corporation of America is the 
leader in an absolutely new field of 
activity, the surface of which has in 
all probability been barely scratched. 
Among other activities it is developing 
commercial communication by wireless 
telegraph, broadcasting, the invention, 
improvement, exploitation and sale of 
radio apparatus. It owns exclusive 
patents to the new low beam wireless 
which is expected to revolutionize the 
communication business of the world. 
Constant progress is being made in the 
art of transmitting pictures, documents 
and other facsimile matter by radio and 
in all probability radio television is not 
many years away. In fact Mr. Sarnoff, 
vice president of the company, recently 
stated that in his estimation radio tele- 
vision broadcasting may be an every- 
day occurrence within five years. The 
corporation is working on the synchron- 
ization of films with speech. It owns 
many basic patents and enjoys a con- 
siderable income from their lease to 
manufacturers on a royalty basis. The 
company’s officers and directors include 
many of the leading electrical and 
financial minds of the country. 


TS EARNINGS based on the old capital- 
I ization of 1,155,400 shares of com- 
mon stock are rapidly mounting. The 
last published figures show that the com- 
pany earned for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1928, $7.54 a share as 
compared with $2.69 for the same 
period of 1927, an increase of between 
250 and 300 per cent. It has been 
estimated that the company will prob- 
ably show around $12 per share for the 
full year 1928, which compares with 
$6.15 per share in 1927, $2.85 in 1926 
and 12 cents in 1925. To appreciate 
the real increase in 1928 it should be 
pointed out that $1,300,000 of the in- 
come reported for 1927 consisted of 
royalties received from past damages 
so that the actual operating earnings 
per share for 1927 were only $5.02. In 
the radio field we find the same tendency 
toward consolidation. A leading manu- 
facturer of radio tubes told the writer 
that there were approximately 200 
manufacturers of his product two years 
ago and only about twenty today. 

These facts about the position and 
prospects of the Radio Corporation of 
America have not been written with the 
idea of influencing any one to purchase 


(Please Turn to Page 155) 
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>> “—If You Know What I Mean” « 


LONG with the efforts of the 
A electric companies to teach kin- 

dergarten children the benefits of 
private ownership and the evils of pub- 
lic ditto, we have a new outfit embark- 
ing on the corral-’em-young theory. Its 
vehicle is “The Scholastic—A National 
Magazine for the Schoolroom,” and the 
propagandizers in question are none 
other than the advertising firm of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Hearken to the opening paragraphs 
of their appeal to the National tot-mind 
in “The Scholastic” for November last: 

“The aim of business is to have peo- 
ple buy merchandise, as opposed to sell- 
ing it to them. When they buy as a 
matter of choice and without urging, 
the only other details are to make and 
deliver; but to sell involves a costly 
process which either eats up profits or 
imposes a high cost on the consumer. 

“To illustrate, soap which the public 
buys from choice costs less than 10 
cents a cake and nets a handsome profit. 
Soap of practically the same quality for 
which there is no demand costs any- 
where from 25 cents to $1.00 a cake. 

“Up to the present the only force 
which can bring about this condition of 
universal acceptance is advertising.” 

Here are certainly some neat assump- 
tions for a teacher of Third B to mull 
over with the children. Take one more 
statement from this little sermon and 
then survey the findings: 

“If people bought instead of forcing 
.the insurance company to sell life in- 
surance, the cost would be lowered ma- 
. . Advertising costs the con- 


” 


terially .. 
sumer nothing .... 

We have then the teacher instructing 
the little ones as follows: 

1. If a salesman tries to sell you 
soap, life insurance, or anything else, 
you are being urged to buy. 

2. If an advertisement tries to sell 
you soap, life insurance, or anything 
else, you are not being urged to buy. 
You are, on the other hand, “buying as 
a matter of choice.” 

3. If an insurance company pays its 
salesmen 10 cents for every dollar of 
premiums brought in, the consumer has 
to pay the bill. 

4. Ifa Listerine manufacturer pays 
an advertising percentage of 10 cents 
for every dollar in Listerine sales, it 
costs the consumer not a sou. 

5. When you read in a malted milk 





By WALTON MORTON 


advertisement: “Go to your dealer and 
buy a package,’—well, according to the 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn teachings, 
any pupil who considered that this 
meant “being urged” would be sent from 
the room immediately. 

6. Any child who “reaches for a 
Lucky instead of a sweet’ and then de- 
nies that he has acted entirely as a 
“matter of choice” will flunk the course. 
Persisting, he will become ineligible for 
the Boy Scouts of America and kicked 
out of the school. 

In general, it seems to me that Mr. 
Durstine’s arguments before the adult 
readers of “The Forum” have been 
somewhat less exuberant and reckless 
than these conclusions vouchsafed the 
youth of “The Scholastic.” Perhaps, 
though, that I do Mr. Durstine an in- 
justice: perhaps it is Mr. Barton who 
is appealing to the very, very young. 


ut why shouldn’t we, if it’s a fair 
B question, be permitted to squander 
an extra 40 cents occasionally on an 
unadvertised cake of soap? A man who 
couldn’t afford the maximum in a 
schooner-yacht or a country estate 
might at least be allowed to possess 
himself once in a while of the most 
expensive cake of soap in the world. 
Myself, I once owned a ten-dollar linen 
handkerchief and let me tell you I used 
to curl the lip at every raccoon coat 
or imported car on the street. But 
that is beside the point. 

The trouble with advertising, as I see 
it, is that it practically eliminates any 
pleasant vagaries or surprises in the 
various things one buys. A man knows 
all about an article before he ever sees 
it, eats it, or wears it. Instead of be- 
ing a shrewd judge of merchandise, he 
must become a shrewd judge of adver- 
tising. Try to imagine a conversation 
like this today, between, let us say, a 
host and his guest: 

“Elegant cigarettes you have here, 
George. Don’t know as I’ve ever run 
across them before.” 

“Yes, they suit me very well. I get 
‘em through a friend of mine. Come 
from some queer little old shop in New 
York. Fact is, he won’t tell me where.” 

“Queer name, all right: ‘C-a-m-e-l.’ 
Well, you’re to be congratulated. Next 
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time you're stocking up, order a thou. 
sand for me. Ha! You always were a 
great one for odd bits like that.” 
“Well, a fellow likes to have some. 
thing a little bit different, if you knoy 
what I mean....” 
“I noticed too that you have som 
soap upstairs there that floats. Fancy!’ 
“Yes, sir, I spent years rummaging 
around after that soap. Fellow tol 
me one time on a train that he’d one 
seen soap like that—or heard about itf tia tee 
I believe it was. I had the devil’s ow ing by the 
time running it down. Asked everywher§ 4. the We 
—never heard of it—and finally ; along with 
cousin of mine found some in a littk S iaeatieanes 
town in western Pennsylvania. I'v G..hardt’s 
been getting it there ever since.” 
The gentle art of testimonial-gather game. Sim 
ing continues, the latest conver lback and a 
to the dear-doctor-for-years-I-was-trov. 
bled school of advertising being the dis 
tinguished publisher, Mr. Alfred 4 roung Lieu 
Knopf. Mrs. Jerome Bonaparte is th pnutation j 
Knopf witness and in the pages of thB yt in front 
“American Mercury” she comes fori), Major . 
ward to swear that she gets an awfiB pct No. 3’ 
kick out of the “Borzoi Books.” ‘th 
authority whereby she vouchsafes heBhect suited 
remarks to “Mercury” readers, accord oome. for it 
ing to Mr. Knopf, lies in the fact thifjardt direct 
she is “prominent in Newport and Palu displaying 
Beach Society.” : 
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ROFESSIONAL wrestling in this couf Considerir 


try is just about as dead as profeftion the Sq 
Botfthan 


sional foot racing for side bets. ithan merely ¢ 
pastimes, it seems, are highly suscejfithe indefatig 
tible of “rigging” or “fixing,” and tiwith Jackson 
extremely shady past of the form{No, 3. Thy 
“sport” has given a heavy chill to mam igetting that : 
erstwhile enthusiasts. college playe 
A “championship” wrestling tit een building 
today is worth about 15 cents cash Class A team 
any up-and-coming community. ‘but with the b 
“championship” bout in St. Louis, Chifyyas perhaps 
c.go or New York today would attrafhest form, bu 
about 1,500 weary fans who had nothit§he wil] plug 
else to do. landsome fas 
It is, accordingly, amusing to Te#Matthews is a 
that “Boston’s Largest Indoor Sportifithose occasior 
Crowd”—20,000 canny New Etifeal genius, a 
landers, to be exact—recently turtpretty nearly ; 
out to see Gus Sonnenberg ith Bancrof 
“Strangler” Lewis go through sas eyen a b 
thirty-nine minutes of hauling and leffew combinat 
ing. If it hadn’t conflicted with The New © 
Radio Story Time Hour, I dare%§wung into ac 
another 20,000 or so would have belo be the mak 
there to cheer. feam, although 
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is materializing as the teams swing 
into their stride, and it remained 
me-F for New York Squadron A’s Class A 
team, and the trio from West Point, 
made up of equitation and polo instruc- 
tors, to put on the best game of the sea- 


- Pris mater better and tighter polo 


yme 


y"'F on in the Squadron armory the other 
ing night. The match, won by the West 
Oli pointers, served to introduce for the 
Neth season one Captain Charles H., better 


if known as “Chick,” Gerhardt, and judg- 
WIE ing by the performance he gave at No. 2 
ert for the West Point ofticers, he is to rank 
| along with Jerry Smith as one of the big 
ttl attractions of the season. Not that 
"vi Gerhardt’s play is anything like a 
snovelty to followers of the galloping 
eri came. Simply that the former quarter- 
ere back and all-round athlete seems to be 
‘OUF in better and craftier form than he has 
disf heen in any previous season. He had 

A young Lieutenant Jadwin, who made a 
thie reputation in Junior championship polo, 
thE out in front of him, and was supported 
fo by Major J. N. Caperton, one of the 
rfu best No. 3’s in the indoor arena. This 
UME combination looks like the one that is 
he best suited for the big games yet to 
ttf come, for it worked like a charm, Ger- 
haf hardt directing the team, and all three 
al displaying the sort of stickwork that 
counts so heavily when all other things 
are about equal. 
ue §6Considering the type of the opposi- 
fe tion, the Squadron team looked more 
otf than merely good. The new line-up had 
ceifithe indefatigable Matthews out front, 
thiwith Jackson at No. 2 and Bancroft at 
MPNo. 3. Thus the New Yorkers are 
‘al getting that support from the graduate 

‘college players upon which they have 
tit been building for the future of their 

n MiClass A teams. Jackson, the first time 
‘Put with the blue-shirted Squadron team, 
Chif-was perhaps not yet quite up to his 
Taest form, but it is quite apparent that 
hinge will plug up the No. 2 position in 
landsome fashion later in the season. 
reeMatthews is always the same, save upon 
‘titf#those occasions when he has a flash of 
amieal genius, and his customary game is 
rn@pretty nearly always at a high standard. 
agWith Bancroft turning in a game that 
307Was even a bit better than usual, the 
efhew combination looks excellent. 

The New York Athletic Club also 
Wung into action with what promised 
belo be the making of another first-class 
Heam, although not yet in Class A. This 
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By HERBERT REED 
(Right Wing) 


first appearance of the Winged Foot 
trio found Roland Gsell at No. 1, Bud 
Crossman at No. 2 and F. H. Hennessy 
playing back. This trio is still very 
the stage, but 
should be heard from later. In the 
meantime, the Brooklyn Riding and 
Driving Club showed more of its ver- 
satility by sending out a trio made up 
of H. Davenport at No. 1, B. L. Spence, 
one of the few left-handers, at No. 2 
and the heavyweight but speedy Carl 
Pflug in the No. 3 position. Pflug’s 
power is effectively used in this posi- 
tion, although his regular post is at No. 
1. However, he is not needed there just 
now on the Class A line, since the old- 
time championship team has _ rallied 
around Jerry Smith with Parsons at 
No. 1, Gerard Smith in the pivot posi- 
tion and Warren Sackman at back. 

HERE WILL BE plenty of gnashing of 

teeth in the ranks of Harvard 
graduates as the result of William Bing- 
ham’s announcement that in the future, 
the immediate future at least, there will 
be even fewer tickets than before avail- 
able for them when they want to take 
a look at the Crimson football team, in- 
asmuch as President Lowell has not 
seen his way clear to the building of a 
new stadium or double-decking the old 
one. Bingham also made it plain that 
the Crimson was committed to the policy 
of continuing the plan of putting on 
football for the players rather than the 
graduates. This was a tribute to the 
coaching of Arnold Horween. As Bing- 
ham put it, Horween had undertaken.to 
stage offensive football at Harvard. To 
the outside observer it seemed that 
Horween this season had been able to 
teach a great deal of defense as well. 
However, there is evidence that the 
players themselves took kindly to the 
lateral pass and other attacking mea- 
sures. The very fact that the passing 
game has to be developed throughout a 
full season of practice undoubtedly has 
added to the interest of the players. 
Much as it is practiced, there is little 
drudgery in passing, and it must be ad- 
mitted that under Haughton the prac- 
tice was something of a grind. 


much in embryonic 
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>> Polo—and Some Forecasts << 


More than once the players have left 
the field with a sigh, regretting that 
having finished with “Practice A” one 
week they had nothing in prospect but 
“Practice B”’ the following week. Under 
the new régime almost anything can 
happen from week to week. Horween 
brought with him some of the radicalism 
of the Zuppke type of football, but did 
not quite forget some of the more con- 
servative training of his own earlier 
days at Harvard. 


HERE seem to be more loopholes in 

the French attitude toward profes- 
sional tennis than in the American point 
of view. The French Federation, in 
opening the way wide for the wanderers 
who consorted for a time with C. C. 
Pyle, promoter, has gone much further 
than the American body. In a word, 
the culprits, Paul Feret, Mlle. Lenglen 
and our own Mary Browne and Vincent 
Richards, have only to ask reinstate- 
ment in French tennis in order to get 
it. Here again are the prospects of 
international complication, for there 
seems to have been no further progress 
toward joint international action or, for 
that matter, even concurrent inter- 
national action. 

Few close followers of rowing were 
surprised when it became known that 
William Lightbowne would be lost to 
the crew this year. Lightbowne has 
been advised by physicians to give up 
rowing for at least a year. He has done 
his share for the eight, and will be re- 
membered for a long time to come as 
one of the blue and white’s best oars. 
Lightbowne, a heavy, but rangy chap, 
had a style that was as close to per- 
fection as anything seen since the days 
of Sanborn. If rowing in an eight can 
be called an art, and Walter Pater was 
right in maintaining that all art ap- 
proached the condition of music, then 
the tall Columbian approached as close 
to music in his work as music can be 
played with a sweep more than twelve 
feet in length. One hears a great deal 
about the stroke oar, less about the No. 
7 and practically nothing at all about 
the men in the waist of the shell, but 
those who understand the technique of 
the sport know finished work no matter 
where they see it. Happy the coach 
who has the waist of the boat well taken 
care of before he has to send the eight 
out on the water. 
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>> Ivory, 


VISIT to Bloomingdale’s the 
A other day disclosed to us a num- 

ber of things which should in- 
terest you. As for instance shower- 
bath curtains of rubberized rayon, with 
one of those under-sea designs of sea- 
weed and starfish and grisly octopi and 
shoals of pleasant looking little fish. 
The curtains come in several colors, 
and you can also get hampers to match 
them made of papier maché and cov- 
ered with the same design. If anything 
could mitigate for us the tortures of a 
cold shower, we think it might be one 
of these curtains. 

Then we saw some beverage sets 
from Italy: bottles covered with straw, 
like Chianti bottles, but with, on one 
side, a sort of pocket in the glass into 
which you put cracked ice to keep the 
contents cold, and on the other a glass 
spout for pouring; and tall glasses the 
lower halves of which are also covered 
with straw, so that you can set them 
down on polished mahogany without 
fear of leaving rings. We forgot to say 
that the ice pocket in the bottle has a 
cork. 

There were some wrought iron tables, 
about eighteen inches high, the tops of 
which, about a foot square, were made 
of small square tiles of various colors. 
Some of the tables were equipped with 
glass holders at the sides. We like 
these tile tops for tables because we 
don’t see hew anything short of wood 
alcohol could take the finish off. 

Also of wrought iron, in green bronze 
or a sort of aluminum finish, were plant 
stands, designed to hold unobtrusively 
at different heights three flower pots. 

Another thing that we don’t quite 
know how to describe was an English 
breakfast set—Homestead ware we 
think was the name of it—a two-man 
set, that is, two cups, plates, egg-cups 
and so on, in light green, stippled with 
dark green in a sort of oatmeal effect. 
Does that mean anything to you? Any- 
way it’s very good looking, and comes 
also in several other colors. 





pp Tue Britto Company has got out 
a holder to which you can attach the 
pads of steel wool when you're scouring 
the pots and pans. It is square, of 
rubber the size of the pads, on the tops 
is a handle, on the bottom a sort of 
safety pin which you run through the 
pad and fasten, and which holds it 





Apes and Peacocks << 


By W. R. BROOKS 


tight. Our own experience with steel 
wool is limited but we do know that it 
has a habit of getting slivers in your 
hands. 


pp WE HAVE SEEN a portable lock- 
stitch sewing machine which we think 
isnew. It has a General Electric motor 
in its base, an electric light, and comes 
in blue, green or rose enamel. In the 
case it measures only 13 by 10 by 8 
inches, and weights 19 pounds. With- 
out the case the weight is 12 pounds. 

Another electric device is the Handi- 
Washer, a small size washing machine 
which weighs only 20 pounds and is 
compact enough to be used on a sink 
drainboard or on a table. It will hold 
two sheets and two pillow cases, or 
eight men’s shirts, or any similar 
amount of laundry. An excellent thing 
for small apartments. You just put in 
the clothes, turn on the switch, and go 
on and do something else while the 
clothes are washing themselves. 

In connection with this you might be 
interested to know about a folding 
clothes rack which, occupying a floor 
area of only 20 by 36 inches, has a 
drying space equivalent to 75 feet. It 
will take a large sheet, yet weights only 
15 pounds, and folded up, occupies no 
more space than an ironing board. The 
clothes hang over wooden rods so they 
will not be line marked or soiled. 

From Germany comes a_ clothes 
sprinkler made of thin aluminum 
which holds about a pint of water. The 
interesting thing about it is that it is 
made by the same machinery which 
only a few years ago was turning out 
shells for the German guns. 


pp AND How azour a scrubbing brush 
with a back made of cork? It floats 
high in the water so that it’s easy to 
recover, and it won’t split or crack from 
constant soaking. 


pp France’s CONTRIBUTION to your 
welfare this week is a clothes hanger 
which contains its own moth balls. You 
open a little jigger under each arm, put 
in the moth balls, which come specially 
made in a flat wafer, and you may then 
be sure that no holes will appear in 
the shoulders of your Sunday coat. The 
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be a different matter. Probably you “B 
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pep WE HAVE SEEN pictures and dia- 
: ~~ Emarket but 
grams of a motor sleeping coach which 
‘ nevertheless 


has been built by a Los Angeles stage 
company for use between San Diego and 
San Francisco. It is a double decker, 
341%, feet long and 8 feet wide, and haf 
: : ‘them for gre 
a sleeping capacity of 26 persons. Two “Mousigh 
berths, running water, fans and thermos . 
; proper adje 
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pe Wart-Tex, in you don't 
know it, is a permanent wall cover- 
ing which can easily be cleaned— 
strong flexible fabric, hung like wall 
paper, and swell for walls that ar 
too badly cracked for regular paper, 
It come in dull or glossy finish, eithef, ,. 

i : ductive mach 
plain colors or an assortment of de. il te the 
signs. One nice one for the nursery} nn. the Ww 
has the familiar Mother Goose figure 
done with a sort of Russian twist. 
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pp WE Have seEN a rack for keepin 
toast warm which has a_ smal 
spirit lamp beneath, which would seen 
to have a place on the breakfast tabk 
where there is no electric toaster. Small, 
and good looking, and either silve boil them. 

plated or nickeled, we couldn't tel | Been it 
which, and there wasn’t anybody arounif, 


: turers had co 
to inform us. 
as, say, the le 


Sp Tuere’s a Kind of tissue papep. pment pr 
with a long name—Dexstar Stay" several y 
brite No Tarnish Tissue—which yop’”° been bac 
can use to wrap up silver or highly pop” co-operati 
ished metal or glass, and which wil of the cu 
protect objects so wrapped from thp'"Y one acte 
tarnishing that takes place in a sulphu ae - to a 
or gas-charged atmosphere. It is goo J + sure the 
and strong, and has a velvety surface. matin, the 
buying had _ be 
b> Tuere ts a good new kitchen shell reat combi 
paper on the market which is heavy tores, depart 
and coated on one side with Englis tder houses 
clay, giving a porcelain like finish ‘ roubled and 
which dust will not adhere. It can kgr*tile industr, 
cleaned with a damp cloth. It com The third. d 
fourteen inches wide for shelve fashions wh 
twenty-two inches wide for dresser nto the dem 
buffet drawers—both widths in eithgomen's clotl 
twenty-one or sixty-three foot length antier and w 
The colors are orchid, light green, pit tadily decres 


yellow and pale blue. I stockings 
most every | 
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>> Cotton 


it 66 UYING WAS stimulated by 
1B 
le 


encouraging reports from the 
cotton textile centers.” This 
sentence has appeared frequently in 
recent daily reviews of the cotton 
market but it still looks rather strange 
nevertheless. Cries of woe from cotton- 
gt goods manufacturers have been so per- 
MF sistent since about 1919 that the busi- 
‘ness world had come almost to take 
‘them for granted. 
"— “Flourishing” is certainly not the 
- }proper adjective for the industry at 
. ‘this time. Most manufacturing profits 
fwere pretty slim in 1928. Without any 
.Pdoubt, however, the industry is in a 
healthier condition and its prospects 
“Bare more cheerful than they have been 
“Bfor some time. 
‘ There were three paramount reasons 
for the unhappy recent history. The 
“Bfirst was the excessive amount of pro- 
“ductive machinery, much of which was 
: built in the boom periods during and 
after the War. Rather than let this 
equipment lie idle, its owners produced 
far more goods than the public could 
onsume prices. As a 
MBconsequence, most of them did a large 
business and made either niggardly 
‘MBprofits or none at all. Whenever the 
i markets began to look at all attractive 
lh fresh spindles would begin to whir and 
spoil them. 
“| Even if the cotton-goods manufac- 
Mfturers had co-operated as intelligently 
las, say, the leading steel and electrical 
epeduipment producers have been doing 
por several years, the situation would 
“pnave been bad enough. But there was 
igre co-operation at all. Competition 
ipr’s of the cut-throat variety. Almost 
neevety one acted as if his main purpose 
vas not to make money himself but to 
make sure that no one else did. In the 
Meantime, the science of co-ordinated 
‘fbuying had been making great strides. 
el@eteat combinations such as_ chain 
ypitores, department stores and mail- 
ygetder houses fished cheaply in the 
yroubled and confused waters of the 
piestile industry. 
n@, Lhe third. difficulty was the change 
vat fashions which made terrific inroads 
w4rto the demand for cotton goods. 
p@omen’s clothing grew scantier and 
thpcantier and what was left contained a 
iimtcadily decreasing amount of cotton. 
ilk stockings became de rigueur for 
Imost every one. The march away 
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Textiles Come Back << 


By THOMAS H. C ‘MACK 


from cotton, of course, was quickened 
by the striking improvements in the 
qualities of many diverse materials that 
are classified roughly as artificial silks 
and by the general efficiency and in- 
genuity of those who produced them. 

Improvement in the cotton textile 
situation is due to the fact that all three 
of these principal troubles have been 
alleviated. Productive capacity is still 
excessive but each year has seen a num- 
ber of plants dismantled. New ones 
have been built, particularly in the 
South, but the relationship between pro- 
ductive and consumptive capacity in 
this country is undoubtedly much 
healthier. 


HE POINT OF vIEW of the individual 
manufacturer has changed drastic- 
ally, for which thanks are due chiefly to 


the two-year old Cotton Textile Insti-° 


tute, of which Mr. Walker D. Hines is 
president. The Institute has convinced 
the mill owners that their old policies 
were suicidal and has persuaded them to 
look on overproduction as the menace it 
is. By publishing reliable statistics of 
production, orders, deliveries and 
stocks on hand the Institute has forced 
them to be aware of threats of overpro- 
duction. When a manufacturer sees 
the figures on stocks on hand mounting 
he knows that it is time for him to go 
slow. By introducing uniform, con- 
servative accounting systems the Insti- 
tute has brought about more intelligent 
estimates of prices at which goods can 
be sold at a profit. 

Here again one cannot be too opti- 
mistic. Mr. Lincoln Cromwell, for 
instance, says that “workers, managers 
and stockholders will lose unless selling 
practices are changed. . . . There is no 
mill co-operation to get fair market 
prices; only mad competition. every one 
for himself, the sheriff taking the hind- 
most and others.’’ But the majority of 
experts would agree that selling prac- 
tices are not as madly competitive as 
they were a year ago. 

A great deal of credit, too, must go 
to the Cotton Textile Institute for its 
stimulation of the demand for cotton 
goods. Instead of despairing over 
women’s fashions it has made aggressive 
and fairly successful attempts to turn 


them toward cotton again. At the same 
time, the Institute has educated the 
public to new uses for cotton and to 
the extension of the old uses. 

Among the most successful results of 
the efforts of the New Uses Section of 
the Institute has been the increase in 
the use of cotton markers for traffic 
directions on roads, in developing a cot- 
ton membrane to be used instead of an- 
other fabric in the construction of roads 
and in boosting the demand for the com- 
modity from manufacturers of bags, bal- 
ing, draperies, aeronautical fabrics, 
canvas casters and truck wheels, belt- 
ing, fabric for shoe soles and for shoe 
uppers and work clothing. At present 
there is a great drive on to increase the 
size of sheets. Its success will mean 
the consumption of many thousands of 
bales of additional cotton. 

Two minor factors also have helped 
to keep the cotton trades steady. In 
the first place, the price of cotton has 
been fairly stable, ranging only between 
17 and 2214 cents a pound. Active, 
jumpy markets discourage buyers. 

In the second place, the various 
units of the industry have become more 
stable, geographically speaking. The 
exodus to the South which has been a 
disturbing influence for several years, 
has been letting up. The Northern 
mills which have weathered the storm 
thus far ought to be able to maintain 
their position. Most of them today are 
wisely concentrating on the production 
of quality work instead of trying to 
compete with Southern rivals for the 
cheaper goods markets. 


HILE cotton-goods manufacturers 
‘eae expect any such prosperity 
as that which automobile, radio and elec- 
tric refrigerator companies have been 
enjoying they have the fundamental 
basis for encouragement, namely a 
growing demand. Per capita consump- 
tion of cotton is mounting persistently 
in this country and exports to Decem- 
ber 7 were more than 500,000 bales 
larger than in the preceding year. Mill 
stocks are low and the year-end carry- 
over of raw cotton was the lightest 
since the end of 1923, an extremely 
short crop year. 

With so many favorable influences 
present it probably will be the in- 
dustry’s own fault if it does not find at 
least reasonable prosperity before long. 
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>> Speaking of Books < 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


A Great American Diary 


The Diary of John Quincy Adams, 
1794-1845, Edited by ALuan 
Nevins: Longmans, Green. 


aa HE DIARY of John Quincy 


Adams” is a treasure without 
parallel for students of the 
social and political life of the Nation 
during the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century. But, as it was originally pub- 
lished in twelve volumes, comparatively 
few readers have ever waded very far 
into it or discovered a sufficiently re- 
warding nucleus of interest amid the 
immense waste stretches. Adams says 
somewhere that, during his Presidency, 
he often spent four hours in the eve- 
ning at work upon his diary, and in- 
deed few Americans have ever kept 
such a detailed record of their private 
and public lives. But in this respect 
Adams was a true member of his fam- 
ily, as he was also one of the most 
eminent of American Presidents, both 
morally and intellectually. It only re- 
quired such a practiced hand as that of 
Mr. Allan Nevins to boil down the im- 
mense work in order to show the gen- 
eral reader what riches it contains. 
Indeed, in this one-volume form the 
diary bristles with incisive and _pic- 
turesque records of our social and 
political history. “No other American 
diarist,” Mr. Nevins truly says, 
“touched life at quite so many points, 
over quite so long a period, as John 
Quincy Adams.” Notably  self-cen- 
tered, and by his own account, which is 
borne out by other witnesses, “stiff and 
dull” in company, he yet came into 
more or less intimate contact with an 
astonishing number of eminent persons, 
both at home and abroad—Czar Alex- 
ander I, George III of England, Well- 
ington, Talleyrand, Madame de Staél. 
Washington, Jefferson and all the other 
Presidents who preceded him, Clay, 
Randolph, Burr, Webster, Dickens—a 
line of celebrities of half a dozen coun- 
tries covering a period of more than 
half a century, for the diary opens with 
his impressions of Paris in 1795 and 
closes during his last term as a member 
of Congress in 1846, shortly after the 
inauguration of Polk. And although 
not an especially practiced writer or one 


given to character study for its own 
sake, he had a shrewd eye for character 
and a sufficiently competent pen. And 
few of our statesmen have had so wide 
an experience. For Adams was a 
Minister at the courts of Russia, 
Prussia, Holland, Sweden, France and 


The Most Discussed Books 


HIS list is compiled from the lists of the ten 
best-selling volumes sent us by wire by the 
following book-shops each week: 


New York—Brentano’s; 
Rochester—Scrantoms, Inc. 
Cleveland—Korner & Wood; 

St, Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort, & Barney; 
Denver—Kendrick Bellamy Company: 
Houston—Teolin Pillot Company; 

San Francisco—Paul Elder & Co.; 
Baltimore—Norman, Remington Company; 
Kansas City—Emery Bird Thayer; 
Atlanta—Miller’s Book Store; 

Los Angeles—Bullock’s; 
Chicago—Marshall Field & Co.; 
Cincinnati—Stewart Kidd; 

Portland, Oregon—J, K. Gill Company; 


Fiction 

The Case of Sergeant Grischa, by Arnold Zweig: 
Viking Press. Generally considered the best 
novel of the war. The story of a Russian 
prisoner and the lives on which his life im- 
pinged. 

The Empress of Hearts, by E. Barrington: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. This is the old story of the 
Queen’s Necklace decorated to suit the ladies. 
The author is a more accurate historian than 
Dumas but not so good a story-teller. Re- 
viewed November 7. 

Old Pybus, by Warwick Deeping: Alfred A. 
Knopf. This amiable if mechanical story of 
an old man, his sons and his grandson, will 
please admirers of Deeping’s novels. Re- 
viewed Oct. 10. 

Harness, by A. Hamilton Gibbs: Little, Brown & 
Co. The “old things” still carry on in this 
story of a post-war couple and the difficulty 


of mixing careers and matrimony. Reviewed 
October 31, 
Destiny Bay, by Donn Byrne: Little, Brown. 


Charming stories of Ireland, rich in humor 
and color. Reviewed Oct. 10. 


Non-Fiction 


Elizabeth and Essex, by Lytton Strachey: Har- 
court, Brace. ,A magnificent historical essay 
written in pretise and living prose. Reviewed 
Dec. 26. 


Tamerlane, by Harold Lamb: McBride. A bio- 
graphy which gives life to a picturesque figure. 
Reviewed Nov. 14. 

Goethe, by Emil Ludwig: Putnam. This fine 
biography adds greatly to the validity of the 
Ludwig vogue. Reviewed October 3. 

Meet General Grant, by W. E. Woodward: Harper. 
A vigorous biography. Reviewed Jan. 9. 


The Buck in the Snow, by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay: Harper. There is some reassuring and 


some disappointing work in this. Reviewed 
Oct. 31 
Great Britain. And besides being 


President he was a Senator for ten 
years, Secretary of State for eight and 
a Representative for nearly twenty. 
Moreover, his interests were excep- 
tionally wide, and the diary reflects 


them all. A poet of parts, he has in- 
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hibited age 
Union exist 
believe it, br 
tion against 
now exulting 
teresting comments to make on Byrongevotion of | 
and on Bryant and the other American ties of my s¢ 
poets of his time, of whom he reckon; improvement 
Dana the chief, although he says that lectual, to m 
“it would take nine such poets to makep™t 4 jot of 
a Tate.” And his interest in scien @ptsudice, a 
was unflagging: the report on weights The cause ¢ 
and measures has become indeed ,g™ent will re 
classic. His comment in the diary on itand to my 
Emerson is well known and sufficiently Vhich may | 
reveals his conservative spirit: «atypical of th 
young man, named Ralph Waldo Emer $i! ‘lassic F 
son, and a classmate of my lamente(}™!? lived bi 
son George, after failing in the every.p@n flood. 
day avocations of a Unitarian preacher Van Wi 
and schoolmaster, starts a new doc 
trine of transcendentalism, declares all 
the old revelations superannuated ani 
worn out, and announces the approadpte Develoj 
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of new revelations and propheciesp tc Art. 
Garrison and the non-resistant aboliQ CLIVE Stu 
Published 


tionists, Brownson and the Marat demo 
crats, phrenology and animal magnet. 
ism, all come in, furnishing each som 
plausible rascality as an ingredient fa 
the bubbling cauldron of religion anigsepatate and 
politics.” But many of his comment's undoubte 
are as appreciative as this is the oppo lively of all t 
site, not indeed in regard to things lit{gPound of acti 
erary toward which he was rather gd, moven 
stiff-necked Philistine, but in regard t beauty, it is ; 
things political and broadly human; forf°Pic and 
Adams was a just and tolerant, if nif changin 
exactly a sympathetic, spectator of thpP@rance, b 
weebd. fundamental]; 
But perhaps the most interesting hrough all ti 
comments in the diary are those thilft at men hav 
describe his own character and habitgs It can 
“T rise,” he says, during his Presidency scribed in tl 
“usually between five and six—that igf*t™s used by 
at this time of the year, from an hot! matic critic 
and a half to two hours before the sups“ty years be 
I walk by the light of moon and stars, of Christ. T 
or none, about four miles, usually re otle tells us 
turning home in time to see the sun rist ound of “p 
from the eastern chambers of thought, spect 
House. I then make my fire, and real he words of 
three chapters of the Bible, with ScottP"Phet, and 
and Hewlett’s Commentaries.” Amp 'atre of toc 
shortly afterwards he commits to pape! heatre is ne 
this judgment on his own careetfe*Y, nor the 
“Three days more, and I shall be t the element 
stored to private life and left to an og"? Composed ; 
age of retirement, though certainly 1 Pirit of acting 
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of repose. I go into it with a combint try body of t 
tion of parties and of public mé 


against my character and_ reputatio) ythm, which 
€ dance,” 


eatric vicissiti 


hich are the 1 


such as I believe never before was & 
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hibited against any man since this 
Union existed. Posterity will scarcely 
believe it, but so it is, that this combina- 
tion against me has been formed, and is 
now exulting in triumph over me, for the 
devotion of my life and of all the facul- 
ties of my soul to the Union, and to the 
improvement, physical, moral and intel- 
lectual, to my country .... Yet ‘bate I 
cefpnot a jot of heart and hope. _ Passion, 
prejudice, envy and jealousy will pass. 
The cause of Union and of improve- 
ment will remain, and I have duties to 
itand to my country yet to discharge.” 
Which may well be taken as 
typical of the sentiments of 
the classic Presidents, those 
who lived before the Jack- 
sonian flood. 
Van Wyck Brooks. 




















The Liveliest Art 


The Development of Dra- 
matic Art. By Dona.p 

.@ Ciive Stuart: Appleton. 

Published in December. 


HE THEATRE, if it can be 
considered at all as a 
jpseparate and distinct entity, 
eis undoubtedly the most 
»pively of all the arts. Com- 
pound of action and idea, of 
sound, movement and visual 
beauty, it is at once kaleid- 
oscopic and static, a thing 
ever changing in its ap- 
pearance, but remaining 

fundamentally unaltered 
ypthrough all the generations 
wpthat men have played with 
It can today be de- 
scribed in the very same 
terms used by the first dra- 
matic critic writing some 
psixty years before the birth 
fof Christ. Tragedy, Aris- 

















: . 


eftotle tells us, is a com- 
ggpound of “plot, character, diction, 
fthought, spectacle and song.” Or, in 


the words of Gordon Craig, pioneer, 


Prophet, and emancipator of the 
iftheatre of today: “The art of the 
Hheatre is neither acting nor the 


‘Play, nor the dance; but it consists of 
sell the elements of which these things 
te composed; action which is the very 
ppirit of acting; words which are the 
wety body of the play; line and color 
Phich are the very heart of the scene; 
hythm, which is the very essence of 
pre dance.” So twenty centuries of 
heatric vicissitudes have brought about 


a restatement of principals but no pro- 
found alteration in their character. The 
relationship between the component 
parts has, however, shifted again and 
again, presenting new and often bewil- 
dering effects with every re-adjustment 
of values. Professor Donald Clive 
Stuart’s massive book on the “Develop- 
ment of Dramatic Art” presents a de- 
tailed analysis of these processes of re- 
adjustment. Beginning with Greek 
drama and sweeping through the whole 
body of European dramatic literature, 
Professor Stuart indicates the prepon- 
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Wood Engraving by Charles R. Gardner 


derance first of one element then of an- 
other. His emphasis is primarily on 
shifting forms and formulas, technical 
experiments, tendencies and types of 
play making. He does not pretend to 
give a history of the theatre as a whole, 
but in his six-hundred-page analysis of 
the development of the art of the drama 
he provides an exhaustive study of 
dramatic literature as preserved in the 
works of playwrights, critics, theorists, 
poets and philosophers who have ex- 
perimented with dramatic expression. 
Professor Stuart’s generous and 
thoroughly documented researches can- 
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not fail to interest students of the thea- 
tre. Taken in conjunction with such a 
book as Mantzius’s “History of The- 
atrical Art,” it provides a valuable pic- 
ture of the theatre from Aschylus to 
O’Neill. Starting, as such a study in- 
variably must, with the little understood 
sources of Greek tragedy, Professor 
Stuart undertakes no less a task than 
the analyses of the works of all the 
European playwrights who have in any 
way affected the current of dramatic 
development. This does not mean that 
his book is a compendium of European 
dramatists. On the con- 
trary many familiar figures 
are absent while _little- 
known writers are treated at 


length, but Professor 
Stuart’s selection is clear 
throughout: he has _pre- 
sented those writers and 


such of their works as best 
exemplify the changes and 
developments in the art of 
playwriting. In consequence 
a master playwright such as 
Congreve, whose work il- 
lustrates the fine flower of a 
form rather than its first 
stages, is passed over en- 
tirely, while whole chapters 
are devoted to long, and 
perhaps wisely, forgotten 
predecessors of Moliére, to 
the fabricators of Italian 
tragedy or the quaint diver- 
sions of the writers of pas- 
torals. The very nature of 
Professor Stuart’s task ne- 
cessitates the analysis and 
presentation of an appalling 
number of plays, and it must 
be acknowledged that, in- 
dispensable as they may be, 
the perusal of innumerable 
scenario digests furnishes 
many pages of dull reading 
even to the most ardent lover 
of the theatre. Yet these very scenarios 
give the book a distinct value as a man- 
ual of dramatic art and make it possible 
for us to follow, in Professor Stuart’s 
pages, the historic sequence of play 
construction through the ages without 
resorting to obscure and largely unob- 
tainable source books. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that the liveliest of all the 
arts must needs be subjected to such 
weighty treatment. The butterfly wings 
of comedy lose their lustre when pinned 
to the dissecting board, and even the 
more sturdy problems of tragedy might 
be handled with less ponderous recti- 
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tude. But the serious student of the 
theatre will be grateful to Professor 
Stuart for his thorough and compre- 
hensive study and will derive much 
benefit by following his analysis of the 
changes and _ permutations through 
which the drama has passed. Professor 
Stuart believes that the drama _ has 
reached a high point in its development. 
It has won its freedom and re-integrated 
its various elements, and today it awaits 
only a master’s hand to pour into it the 
flood of a new inspiration. The instru- 
ment is perfected. Whether it will be 
used to its full advantage, only time 
can tell. “We do not know what our 
grandchildren will see in the theatre 
when the plays of the first generation 
of the twentieth century have become 
old fashioned and dated,” he says in his 
closing paragraph. “They will smile 
with kindly indulgence at plays we ad- 
mire, they will declare their faith in 
new forms of art. But it is hoped that 
they will be grateful to this age which 
set the drama free.” And _ perhaps 
also to Professor Stuart for summing 
up so painstakingly the slow process by 
which that freedom was obtained. 
RosaMonp GILDER. 


The Week’s Reading 


The Molehill. By Attce RitcuHte: 
Putnam. Published January 18. 


Hs 1s a highly impressionistic novel 
dealing with a cross-section of life 
in an office in Geneva. There is very 
little narrative interest; the chief charm 
and power of the book lying in the real- 
istic character sketches and subtle vig- 
nettes that crop up here and there with- 
out apparent reason. There is a 
flagrant lack of unity and coherence; 
but then it is not a story. It is Life, 
and life is like that. Things happen; 
nobody knows why. There are mo- 
ments of real beauty: in this book, but 
it is beauty chiefly of the intellectual 
variety. Mitton Byron. 


The Slower Judas. By G. B. Stern: 
Knopf. Published January 18. 


ITHOUT USING any heavy and quite 
le eeieta figure of speech in- 
volving thirty pieces of silver, it is still 
possible to regret that demands of pub- 
lishers and, presumably, public should 
make it necessary for G. B. Stern to 
waste her fine talent for the creation 
and development of character, and her 
sense of human values on such slight 


stories. Almost any competent writer 
could have done the stories in this vol- 
ume. The first one, indeed, is so banal 
that most people with any faculty for 
self-criticism would have discarded it. 
The rest are much better, imaginative, 
amusing and pleasantly written. And 
the last two, ‘““Toes Unmasked,” a story 
that dog lovers will relish, and “The 
Slower Judas,” are good. On the whole 
the collection can add nothing to G. B. 
Stern’s reputation. If it were the work 
of an inferior writer it would deserve 
some praise. As G. B. Stern’s work it 
may be safely accepted without com- 
ment. 








To Be Published Next Week’ 


Last September. By Exizasetu 
Bowen: Lincoln MacVeagh, The 
Dial Press. 

Bloody Ground. By 
Tarteton: Lincoln 
The Dial Press. 
Ecstasy of Thomas De Quincy. 
Edited by Tuomas Burke: Double- 
day, Doran. 

The Darkened Room. By Puuiip 
Gress: Doubleday, Doran. 

The Silver Virgin. By I. A. R. 
Wyte: Doubleday, Doran. 
Home. By 
Dutton. 
The Glory and the Parlour. By 
Carman: Doubleday, Doran. 
Ransome for London. By J. S. 
Fretrcuer: Lincoln MacVeagh, 
the Dial Press. 

The Self-Made Thief. By Hvt- 
BERT Footner: Doubleday, 
Doran. 

The Man Who Never Blundered. 
By Sinclair Guuck: Dodd, Mead. 
The Problem of Cell 13: By 
Futre_te: Dodd, Mead. 

The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet. 
By Stevenson: Dodd, Mead. 
Treasure House of Martin Hews. 
By E. Puivurrs OppennHem. 
Little, Brown. 


FiswoopE 
MacVeagh, 


KATHLEEN Norris: 








The China Venture. By Dorotuy 
Grauam: Stokes. Published Jan- 
uary 19. 


G6PPVHE CHINA VENTURE” is full of the 

2 one of the Orient and abounds 
in atmosphere and more than superfi- 
cial understanding of the Chinese. It 
is a three-generation story of China; 
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part one dealing with the Opium Wa 

in Canton in 1835, part two with the 

Boxer Rebellion in Peking in 1900 anj 

part three with the New China of th 


present day. It is rich in dramati 

situations, is exciting and holds one\f[CVEVERA 
interest but the characters, especially 5 ber sug 
the Americans, do not ring quite tru, an inte 
This, we believe, is largely due to thefmade of shor 
stilted dialogue. Book.” Nov 
of represent. 
famous peri 
The Years Between (Second Series),Bby Edward 
By Pavt Fevaranpn M.  Lassez.§Hartford,” Ce 
Longmans, Green. Two volumeffof “The Ye 
Published January 18. under the e 
worth Smith. 

HE TWO PRESENT VOLUMES, “‘Secreifp ously interfe 
ta the Bastille’? and ‘The Heir ofa book, fictio 
Buckingham,” combined with the firgffeature, the 
series, “The Mysterious Cavalier” anjfeonvenient a) 
“Martyr to the Queen,” bridge the gaassociated wi 
between Dumas’s “Three Musketeers‘ In his hist 
and “Twenty Years After.” Holbrook Ja 
Suffice it to say that the job has beafYellow Book 
well done. For the benefit of thovfSavoy,” had 
who have not read the preceding yolffconstituted } 
umes a pamphlet synopsis is includeig persone of 
with the book which gives the reader :Jnotable excey 
sufficient background to enjoy thfany of whose 
story. It picks up the thread of thgThat is a fac 
narrative exactly where it was left offby those wh« 
and carries it along in a way that leaveggepitome of all 
nothing to be desired. D’Artagnapgstood for in 
and Cyrano de Bergerac are preseigously, also a 
and the mile-a-minute action of the orfVilde, so to s; 
iginal classic, as well as the quaini§zine, for the 
style, are faithfully followed bypBeardsley for 
Dumas’s ghosts. Mitton Byron. file month of 
withdrawn, at 
By Zerumne Humpurepeieeled. A 


Published January 15. eased to be | 
; ferred his wor 
a delicate and charming’ jy ;, sien 


HIS IS 
T nature Cseny, a sequel to “Wintetet ran to thirte 
wise.” It is a book which is sure i§p,,)> began 
please lovers of nature and those Wifteristics af 
have the leisure to enjoy wise and tra Beardsley, al 
quil reflection on life in general amBoin oontinued 
home in particular. 


Mitton Byron. 


Chrysalis. 
Dutton. 


fassisted by M 
Armistice. By R. H. Morrtram: Lin tinguished wri 
coln MacVeagh; the Dial Press. Pu still has a ¢ 
lished January 18. which may ne 
cause of her 
N THIS COLLECTION of essays, laconi Maurois. Ac 
I sharp and sober, there is more of tlg*ett, in “The 
feel of war, more of the inescapablg"’s Sir Will 
memory of war, than in pages of th tumphrey Ws 
hysterical diatribe or the sentiment Hmidating Ha 
urbanely humorous _ tut-tut-dear-deigl’® abandoned 
pieces which so many war writers 10 ideals with wh 
give us. Mottram’s Spanish Farm ttl pounded. 
ogy, with its unforgettable characterg Mrs. Warc 


(Please Turn to Page 158) regarded the 
Suardian of Ey 
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ber suggesting to a publisher that 
an interesting volume might be 
made of short stories from “The Yellow 
Book.” Now a more general collection 
of representative contributions to that 
famous periodical has been published 
Biy Edward Valentine Mitchell of 
2: Hartford, Connecticut, under the title 
fof “The Yellow Book: A Selection,” 
under the editorship of Cedric Ells- 
worth Smith. While it does not seri- 
“ously interfere with the success of such 
ofa book, fiction being only an incidental 
s(efeature, the present work does offer a 
ni@convenient anthology of the movement 
i associated with “The Yellow Book.” 
cf In his history of the eighteen nineties 
Holbrook Jackson declares that “The 
Yellow Book’ and its successor, “The 
Savoy,” had a list of contributors who 
constituted practically “the dramatis 
iB persone of the movement—with the 
notable exception of Oscar Wilde, not 
any of whose work appeared in either.” 
MThat is a fact which is often forgotten 
by those who think of Wilde as the 
‘mcpitome of all that “The Yellow Book” 
stood for in its time. Yet, it is, curi- 
ously, also a fact that the shadow of 
#\Vilde, so to speak, lay across the maga- 
zine, for the designs made by Aubrey 
ypBeardsley for the issue of April, 1895, 
the month of the Wilde trials, were 
twithdrawn, and the original issue was 
peanceled. After which Beardsley 
teased to be the.art editor and trans- 
ferred his work to “The Savoy.” 
It is generally agreed that, although 
it ran to thirteen volumes. “The Yellow 
Book”” began to lose its peculiar char- 
Peteristics after the departure of 
Beardsley, although Henry Harland 
Pill continued to be the literary editor, 
assisted by Miss Ella D’Arecy, a dis- 
tinguished writer of short stories, who 
still has a claim upon a generation 
which may never have read them, be- 
cause of her translations of André 
Maurois. According to Osbert Bur- 
gett, in “The Beardsley Period,” it 
gas Sir William Watson and Mrs. 
umphrey Ward who succeeded in in- 
timidating Harland to the point where 
he abandoned in a large measure the 
ideals with which the review had been 
Hounded. 
“Mrs. Ward,’ writes Mr. Burdett, 
"regarded the poet as the appointed 
guardian of English morality, destined 


Gr as YEARS AGO I remem- 








































By ERNEST BOYD 


to uphold it at a critical time. Her 
prohecy was fulfilled when he wrote a 
letter to Henry Harland saying, among 
other things, that unless Beardsley’s 
work was withdrawn his own poem 
should be.” Harland accepted the ulti- 
matum of Mrs. Grundy, canceled the 
drawings, and sent Beardsley over to 
“The Savoy,” which Arthur Symons 
started in protest against the vacillating 
policy of “The Yellow Book.’ Mr. 
Burdett says that the canceled designs 
have since been printed and, “contrary 
to a general impression, they do not 
differ from Beardsley’s other published 
work.” 


ej HE editor of the present selection 
comments with the detachment of 
thirty-four vears later when he says that 


the contributions to “The Yellow Book” . 


were “‘literary and pictorial manifesta- 
tions of the sense of sin; but they were 
not so very dreadful after all. In fact, 
they may appear downright tame to a 
generation nurtured in the bypaths of 
Freudism.” Nevertheless, he continues, 
it was a sinful periodical “if the inten- 
tions of its brightest talents are to be 
justly appraised. There was hardly 
one of them who did not consider him- 
self a very devil of a fellow. Since sin, 
however, is subject to the same laws that 
govern the cut of a coat, the modern 
reader may, after a perusal of this vol- 
ume, be conscious of a certain incon- 
gruity in the general picture of Yellow 
Book personalities (so carefully pre- 


served by succeeding generations) and ° 


the work by which, after all is done and 
said, they must ultimately be judged.” 

This quotation may explain the prin- 
ciple upon which the selections for this 
volume have been made. Many names 
which will at once occur to readers of 
“The Yellow Book” are not represented 
here: George Egerton, George Moore, 
John Oliver Hobbes, Theodore Wratis- 
law, Dolly Radford, for example. Evi- 
dently, the intention is te show how the 
sedate and the rebellious equally 
flourished under the egis of “The 
Yellow Book,” thereby emphasising the 
absurdity of the notion that it was a 
wicked publication. 

Mr. Ellsworth Smith begins with the 
celebrated excoriation of “Trilby,” 
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signed “The Yellow Dwarf,’ a model 
of all possible comment upon the sur- 
prising absurdities of the best-seller. 
His next selection is a typical poem hy 
Arthur Symons, which is the quintes- 
sence of so much poetry of the Yellow 
Nineties. Then we are reminded that 
the efficient Arnold Bennett was once 
Enoch Arnold Bennett and a contribu- 
tor to the last kind of periodical one 
would associate with his name. He 
might—indeed he inevitably must— 
have edited some such publication as 
“The Ironmongers’ Gazette,” but Mr. 
Bennett as a “decadent’’—incredible! 
And he wasn’t, as readers of “A Letter 
Home’ will see for themselves. Neither 
was Henry James particularly fin-de- 
siécle in his lengthy review of George 
Sand’s letters to Alfred de Musset. 
Hubert Crackenthorpe’s refutation of 
Arthur Waugh’s “Reticence in Litera- 
ture” is here, but not the original 
article under that title. 

The first essay on Anatole France to 
appear in English, by Maurice Baring, 
is not reprinted, but Arthur Waugh’s 
“The Auction Room of Letters’ is, and 
its plaintive protest against the exces- 
sive commercialism of the world of let- 
ters makes strange reading today. 
Arthur Waugh, thou should’st be living 
at this hour! Max Beerbohm is well 
represented both by his drawings and 
by two prose sketches “Poor Romeo!” 
and “1880.” All the more respectable 
members of the group are present: 
George Saintsbury, Edmund Gosse, 
Theodore Watts, W. B. Yeats, Walter 
Raleigh, Henry W. Nevinson, John 
Buchan, Douglas Ainslie. There is 
little in this volume to disturb even a 
Victorian suburb. 


s it, then, a representative volume? 

the reader may ask. In my view it is. 
The literary and artistic movement as- 
sociated in our minds with the nineties 
was not merely a movement of revolt, 
and the element of revolt in any move- 
ment is usually its most ephemeral man- 
ifestation. Once the ground has been 
cleared, the instruments whereby that 
necessary work is accomplished are 
often thrown aside. They look worn and 
a little ridiculous to those who no longer 
need them. Beardsley and Harland 
would probably agree today that their 
“Yellow Book” has not been misrepre- 
sented. 
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Why Reds Rule 


Mexico 
Published in Pamphlet Form 


The series of articles appearing 
in recent issues of the Outlook and 
Independent on the Mexican situa- 
tion have been published in pamph- 
let form by the author in response 
to a demand for them. 

The number of enthusiastic let- 
ters of approval which the editors 
have received as a result of publish- 
ing this series of articles indicates 
that they have constituted one of 
the most important contributions 
to an understanding of present day 
Mexico and its relations with the 
United States. 


Single Copies 25 cents 
Five hundred Copies $112.50 
One thousand Copies $200.00 
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CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies. 
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AGENTS WANTED _ 
In Southern Mid-Western and 


Western Centers 
Agents for automobile touring company over fifty 
years standing in France. 
None but the best representation will do. 
Liberal commission. 
Further details apply : 
The Outlook and Independent Travel Bureau 


CHOOL INFORMATION 


= Catalogs of all Boarding Schoolsand camps 
in U.S. Rates. Advice from official inspections. 

zed year. State Chartered Free Bureau. Apply 
American Schools’ Association 
1212 Times Bidg., W. Y., or Stevens Bidg., Chicage 


~ SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’S 
% MONTHLY free. Write today. 
Sw HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springtield. Mass. 


Little <‘Ads’’ That Reach Far 


The Outlook and Independent Classified 
columns are carefully guarded and closely 
read. The circulation of The Outlook and 





















Independent is world-wide. 


Its “‘Wants’”’ Will Fill Yours 


Picked at Random 


By Wa ter R. Brooks 


There is some- 
thing engagingly 
nonchalant about 
the optimistic 
ease with which Mr. Ford here sums up 


Henry Ford’s 
My Philosophy of Industry 
Coward-McCann 


| the present age, and bids us be of good 


| difficult 








cheer for the future. There’s nothing 
about it all. Just think 
straight, choose the right path, and then 
follow it. “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his Righteousness and all 
these things shall be added unto you,” 
he quotes; and adds: “This is from the 
Sermon on the Mount. It sounds re- 
ligious, but it is just a plain statement 
of facts. It means just what it says— 
the reign, the rule, the law of the high- 
est relations. Get that right way, work 
by that, and you have the world— 
world without poverty, without injus- 
tice, without need.” 

Just how to find the right way? Well, 


he’s a bit vague about that. Prohibi- 
tion has done a lot. It has given the 
workman leisure. “The American 


home is dry.” “There are a million 
boys growing up in the United States 
who will never know the handicap of 
liquor, either in themselves or their 
relatives.” And tobacco must go. It is 
“a narcotic which is exacting a heavy 
toll from our present generation. No 
one smokes in the Ford industries. 
Tobacco is not a good thing for industry 
nor for the individual.” 

And we must think, learn to think. 
Thinking is quite important. How we 
are to learn seems largely up to us, but 
we will do better if we have a manual 
job of some kind. For “it is not the men 
who are doing the talking who are solv- 
ing our problems, but the men who are 
at work. Nobody can think straight 
\. does not work, for idleness warps 
the mind. Thinking which does not 
connect with constructive action be- 
comes a disease. The man who has it 
sees crooked; his views are lopsided.” 
But Mr. Ford gives us a hint of how to 
start our thinking when he says: “In 
reality all problems may be resolved 
into one great one. The parts are all 
interrelated one with another. The solu- 
tion of one helps in the solution of an- 
other, and so on.” 

“And so on”! We wished he hadn’t 
stopped there. And yet Mr. Ford is a 
busy man, and we don’t feel that he 
should do our thinking for us. He has 
done a good deal in preparing the four 
interviews contained in these hundred 
and seven pages. Tersely, and with an 
eye on the clock, he has outlined for us 


Outlook and Independent 


those rules which will lead to success 
and happiness,—summed up _perhap; 
best in these words: “The whole secret 
of a successful life is to find out what 
it is one’s destiny to do and then do it,” 

And as‘to the future? We see jt 
through Mr. Ford’s eyes one great in. 
dustrial plant, where happy workmen 
will walk homeward through immaculate 
streets at 4:30 P.M., to spend their lei- 
sure in the creative activity which Mr, 
Ford contends is so marvelously stimu. 
lated by several hours each day of 
mechanical work. Night will be filled 
with radio, and the cares that infest the 
day—but we forget, there won't be any. 
Only happiness, everywhere, and , 
great spirit of Service. The picture 
overwhelms us with its beauty. We see 
ourself one of that joyful army of 
thoughtful workmen. We see ourself at 
night, poking our nightcapped head 
from the window for one last goodnight 
look at our beloved workshop, and mur- 
muring with deep and pious joy, as we 
see a light still burning in the Executive 
Offices: ‘“‘Ford’s in his factory. all's 
right with the world.” 


Another who 
killed-whon- 
and-why story con- 
taining a psycho- 
analytical doctor and his daughter, the 
charred corpse of a beautiful dancer, 
the dancer’s millionaire husband and 3 
traditionally devil-may-care reporter 
who solves the mystery in spite of the 
fact that his hat is disreputable and his 
slang is just awful. We were mildly 
surprised at the dénouement, which 
would, however, have pleased us if it 
had dénoued a little sooner. 


Nancy Barr Mavity’s 
The Tule Marsh Murder 
Doubleday, Doran 


A movie scenario by 
Thea von Harbou’s the author of “Metrop- 


Spies 

Fonam olis.” We got the im 
pression of a_ large 

city, every inhabitant of which was 


either a secret-service agent or a mem- 
ber of a huge criminal organization. 
Even the organ grinders had movie 
cameras in their hurdy-gurdies with 
which they took pictures of all and sur- 
dry. Eyes peer from windows, pistol 
muzzles protrude from doorways, 
bombs fly back and forth like confetti 
at a carnival. And through it all dash 
Sonia, beautiful tool of the wicked 
Haghi, and No. 829, the intrepid detec 
tive. They sort of gum up the plans of 
their respective parties by falling i 
love. When some one tries to stick 4 
hypodermic into 329 just after he has 
been blown up by a bomb—‘Sonis 
Nicholovena Baranikowa was no longtt 
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IF ITS ABROAD YOURE GOING 





The Outlook and Independent Travel Bureau 


will help with your itinerary—gratis! 


OING ABROAD? Call 

in the Outlook and Inde- 
pendent Travel Bureau for 
help in planning your trip! 


Tell us where you want to 
go. You will be supplied 
with fascinating booklets 
dealing with the countries 
you intend to visit. 


Tell us when you plan going. 
You will be given accurate 
information regarding sail- 
ing dates of steamers. 


Tell us where you want to 
stop. You will receive in- 
teresting literature describ- 
ing delightful hotels and 
charming inns. 


‘PERSONAL SERVICE 


All inquiries are answered by personal 
letters. All problems dealing with visas, 
tickets, hotels, rates, steamships, motor- 
ships, railways, airways, etc., are solved 


promptly and efficiently. 


Information can be supplied on trips to any 
part of the world. On short notice, too. 


And remember this—the service of the Out- 
look and Independent Travel Bureau is free 
to all readers of the Outlook and Indepen- 


dent and their friends. 


ADDRESS EVA R. DIXON, DIRECTOR 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
120 EAST 16TH STREET 


OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


LONDON 
14 REGENT STREET 
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>> The Grand Animal Mix-up < 


have often enlivened these pages, 

has a small son, Peter. When 
Peter had, as his father puts it, “swept 
through the Uncle Remus books like a 
fire through dried underbrush,’ he 
demanded more B’rer Rabbit adventures 
and more and more. This story is one 
of his distracted father’s many re- 
sponses. “If any reader is inclined to 
sniff,” appends Mr. Price, “let him in- 
vent such a story, fresh, twelve nights 
in succession—and keep out of a sani- 
tarium.” 


i UXOR PRICE, whose drawings 


THE GRAND ANIMAL 
MIX-UP 


As Invented for his son by 
Luxor PRIcE 


NCE UPON A TIME, in the days of 
B’rer Rabbit, the animals were 
paying a call upon their king, the lion. 
“Tell us, your Majesty,” timidly 
began B’rer Rabbit, who had 
tongue-tied for an hour and now felt he 
really must say something, “tell us, 
which animal in your kingdom has the 
best brain—after Majesty, of 
course,” he added hastily. 

The King of Beasts wrinkled his 
noble brow and shook his mane. 

“Bless me!’ he roared, “I don’t 
know. Ask Doc Stork. Where’s Doc 
Stork? Go fetch Doc Stork,” and 
B’rer Rabbit, wondering what on earth 
he had started, was off like a flash. 

But when the long-legged old doctor 
arrived, out of breath, he only took off 
his spectacles and shook his head. 

“The only conclusive method of solv- 
ing this question, your Majesty,” he 
croaked in his precise and deliberate 
manner, “is examination and we shall 
see.” 

“Good!” roared the lion, for he had 
felt a bit bored of late, and next morn- 
ing the forest woke to find a royal proc- 
lamation scratched on every tree trunk. 

“Know ye by all beasts present,” it 
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B’rer Bear caterwauling and breaking down the 
back fences with his weight 
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By HARRIET EAGER DAVIS 
Illustrated by Luxor PRICE 


B’rer Mouse showing his teeth—horribly! 


began, and went on to order every ani- 
mal to report immediately to Doctor 
Stork’s office. Why or wherefore, none 
understood, but the King had com- 
manded and all obeyed. All, that is, 
except one. 

When B’rer Rabbit had delivered the 
message to Doc Stork, he did not return 
to the lion’s den, but hurried home to 
pack, for he was leaving that night to 
visit his grandmother. When he re- 
turned two evenings later, worn out 
from shouting at the dear old lady— 
and rabbits turn harder of hearing than 
any one else, because there is so much 
more ear to get deaf—he found the 
neighborhood strangely quiet and_ his 
wife sick in bed with a bad cold. 

“Fidgetty-Nose,” she begged, “‘Please 
run get me some cough medicine from 
Doc Stork.” 

“Right-o! Pink-eyes,” was B’rer 
Rabbit’s cheerful reply and tired though 
he was, off he scurried through the dark 
forest, wondering why nobody, not even 
a chipmunk, was astir. 

At the hospital gate the big orang- 
outang porter, Ginger, met him with a 
broad grin. 

“Howdy, B’rer Rabbit,” said he, 
“Great doin’s round heah,” and show- 
ing B’rer Rabbit into the waiting-room, 
he bustled off. 

But minutes went by, the clock ticked 
loudly and still nobody came. B’rer 
Rabbit shifted his paws restlessly. He 
counted the slats in the window shutter 
and bet with himself which fly would 
leave the ceiling first, he stretched and 
yawned and scratched his fleas. Still 
nobody came. 

Suddenly his quick pink eye fell upon 
a row of little birch-bark boxes, each 
neatly labeled with a name; “Fox,” 
“Wolf,” “Bear,” “Cat,” “Greyhound,” 
“Skunk,” ‘“Turtle-Dove,’ ‘Elephant,’ 
every animal of the forest except him- 
self. Puzzled and curious, B’rer Rab- 


* took down a box marked “Mouse” anj 





_ Brrer Terrapin finds himself possessed of Br 
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bit tiptoed to the shelf. What could be 
inside? Glancing cautiously about, kk 


slipped off the lid. 

There was a tiny Something inside~ 
odd and twisted and grayish—but wha 
the Something was he couldn’t for th 
life of him tell. Never had B’rer Rab. 
bit seen such a thing. Scratching th 
wool between his ears he took down an. 
other, marked “Wolf.” Inside was the 
same strange-looking sort of object, 
only larger. What could it be? Grov. 
ing more and more curious, he took 
down another box and anotlier and an 
other, until at last all the contents lay 
on the table before him and his pate 
between his ears showed quite bare fron 
scratching. Still he couldn’t under 
stand. 

Just then he heard Doc Stork calling 
Ginger in the corridor, and afraid of 
being caught, B’rer Rabbit crammei 
the strange things into the boxes am 
which way, stacked them neatly on the 
shelf again, and was back in his chair, 
innocent as you please, just as Porter 
Ginger arrived with the cough mixture 

As B’rer Rabbit hurried out with the 
big brown bottle under his arm he hear 
Doc Stork call: “Hey there, Ginger, 
get busy. Fit those fellows’ brains bad 
into their heads and turn them all loox 
again. I’m through my examination.’ 

Brains! Examination! So that wa 
it! But why had Doe Stork removed 
the animals’ brains and why was Ginger 
putting them back? Puzzled and ter 
rified, B’rer Rabbit hurried home » 
fast that he stumbled on a stump am 
broke the bottle into smithereens, spill 
ing all the cough mixture. 

Meanwhile, Porter Ginger had car 
ried the boxes, one by one, to the 
patients’ bedsides, and giving each ‘ 
pleasant whiff of pine needles, slippel 
back all the brains quite neatly, neve! 
dreaming that meddlesome B’rer Rabbit 
had mixed everything up and crammet 
every brain back into the wrong box! 

Well then, things began to happel 
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Feeling enormously important, B’rer 

Mouse, with B’rer Wolf’s brains cram- 

med into his tiny head, strode boldly 

down to the post office, showing his 
he teeth so ferociously that everybody 
he hustled out of his way; then, instead 
i of sneaking home by gutter and barrel 
ys usual, he stalked scowling along the 
middle of the road, even going so far 
ath s to chase frightened B’rer Cat up a 
he poplar tree and ordering him to stay 
' there. 

"f As for B’rer Wolf, with the mouse’s 
% tiny brain rattling inside his empty 
skull, he slunk home, “tweaking” with 
terror at every shadow and when old 
Mis’ Wolf lost her patience with his 
queer behavior and hurled a frying pan 
"Bat his head, B’rer Wolf nearly broke 
his neck trying to dive down a hole in 
the floor a hundred times too small for 
him. 

As for B’rer Terrapin, with a gray- 
hound brain in his small head, he rushed 
"Bfrom the hospital, knocking big Porter 
Ginger galley west and taking half the 
iron gate with him tearing through the 
grocery store near by, wrecking the 
sreen door, upsetting the grocer into 
a tub of molasses, tipping the cash 
register into the potato bin and carry- 
ing away the back stoop on his back! 

While poor bewildered B’rer Grey- 
hound began crawling home on such low 
gear that it took him two weeks to get 
there. and even then, he had to be res- 
cued from drowning three times along 
the way, because he would have it that 
his proper home lay at the bottom of 
the mill pond. 

And Sis Turtle Dove, never suspect- 
ing that her innocent head now harbored 
the brain of a fox, found herself ar- 
rested that very day for attempted 
hen-roost robbery—the first breath of 
scandal ever turned against her spot- 
less character. 

While, meantime, up and down the 

street fluttered B’rer Fox, cooing so 
Bsweetly that every one wondered what 
Ruischief the sly fellow was plotting 
prow and kept out of his way just on 
general principles. 

And the Elephant, who had ex- 
changed with the Skunk, grew so ob- 
jectionable, what with his nosy ways 
nd his huge oderiferous bulk, that 
mverybody ran a mile when he came 
hear, while B’rer Skunk lumbered 
about trying to pick up peanuts with an 
imaginary trunk. And B’rer Cat 
tobbed beehives and paid no attention 
drats, while B’rer Bear caterwauled all 
ver town, breaking down everybody’s 
black fences, trying to walk them. 

At last poor B’rer Rabbit, lying low 
at home with his wife, had such a prick- 
ing of conscience that he went to Doc 
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Stork and made a clean breast of the 
matter, and the good old Doc, after a 
hearty laugh, held a corisultation be- 
hind closed doors with King Lion, with 
the result that next morning, a new 
proclamation ordered every animal to 
report once more to the Field Hospital. 
For three days Doc Stork didn’t have 
his white coat off, but this time, when 
Porter Ginger opened the doors, and 
the animals rushed out, each went 
brained and in his right mind. And 
the Doc, perhaps for fear of his pro- 
fessional reputation, and the King, per- 
haps for fear of a Revolution, and 
Porter Ginger, perhaps for fear of 
losing his job, never breathed a word 
about what had really happened. But 
to this day, if you so much as point a 
finger at B’rer Rabbit, he scurries 
blushing down the nearest hole and 
hides, for fear that some one _ has 
found him out. 


Fever or Foresight? 
(Continued from Page 143) 


its stock. It has been chosen as it prob- 
ably represents the most widely known 
and discussed example of a rapid and 
violent advance among the common 
stocks of our leading corporations. 
Clearly there is considerable justifica- 
tion for its great increase in market 
value. 

Considering the question of whether 
good common stocks are too high from 
another angle it is interesting to note 
that from time to time when lists are 
published giving the number of shares 
held by prominent, wealthy and well- 
informed men in such companies as 
New York Central, General Electric, 
United States Steel, ete., these financial 
leaders have seldom reduced their hold- 
ings in such companies and often have 
increased them. 

While securities of the leading cor- 
porations have been advancing, the 
stocks of other companies not so meri- 
torious have in many cases been pushed 
up to unwarranted levels due to the 
enthusiasm of public speculation. While 
business is good, money is dear and 
gives every indication of remaining so 
for some time to come. The _ stock 
market will from time to time have vio- 
lent breaks during which the good stocks 
will go down with the bad. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible not to feel that 
over a reasonable period of time the 
common stocks of our leading and best 
managed companies in basic lines of in- 
dustry will continue to advance to 
higher levels and that there may be more 
foresight than fever in many of the pres- 
ent-day quotations. 
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Sug¢estions 





Have you dreamed of lands 
fringed with blue seas 
where Queen Climate holds 
the golden sceptre of sun- 
shine? 


Or is it golf courses in 
perfect setting? 


Then, the allure of old 
Spain in our new land by 
way of Arizona Trails and 


Dude Ranches? 


Hawaii, Florida, 
Bermuda? 


For Next Summer 


All of Europe beckons, and 
Norway and Sweden offer 
treasure incalculable in 
historic and magnificent 
scenic setting. 


If it’s the Homeland—the 
National Parks cail won- 
der and awe. 


Write us your travel plans. 
We'll helpyou with itiner- 
aries, fascinating literature 
and all details necessary 
for preparation. 


e 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 


Outlook and 
Independent Travel 
Bureau 
120 East 16th Street 
New York City 
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Sp Counter-Irritation 
Chesham, New Hampshire 


Editor of the Outlook and Independent, 
Dear Sir: 

Please accept with my apologies this reply to 
Mr. Gregory Mason’s article in the January 2 
Outlook and Independent, “Things That Irritate 
Me.” There are so many things that irritate, or 
at least amuse me, in his article, that I must set 
them down. Neither a good clam chowder nor a 
good fish chowder can be obtained in New York, 
says Mr. Mason; he must not have been supplied 
with a competent guide, for although I myself am 
a dweller far from cities, on occasional stops in 
New York I have dined at restaurants wherein 
were served most exquisite chowders of all sorts. 
Indeed, the foods of all nations may be had in 
New York par eacellence; every traveler should 
know this. “Station’s stop,” uttered by a conduc- 
tor, annoys Mr. Mason strongly. I defy any one 
to distinguish between the words “Station’s stop” 
and “Station stop,’ when spoken by a conductor. 
There is nothing ungrammatical in saying, “Sta- 
tion stop.” It merely denotes the difference be- 
tween stations at which a train stops and those at 
which it does not. Personally, I have never heard 
the words spoken one way or the other. 

Speaking of powdering and rouging in public: 
“Half the males in America have protested against 
this last offense to their illusions; and the custom 
grows apace.” What of the other half? If I 
may be permitted to say it, the intelligent half? 

No, I am not surprised that starched collars do 
not annoy Mr. Mason; that would be much too 
sensible an irritation. 

I agree that the movies are bad, but “the quin- 
tessence of all that is banal and tawdry in our life,” 
which Mr. Mason attributes to the radio, is a con- 
demnation of one of the greatest benefits to human- 
ity, if I do not sound like a Congressman. Is it 
banal and tawdry to bring all manner of fine sing- 
ers, concerts, speakers and athletic events every day 
to the ears of thousands of sufferers in hospitals, of 
invalids doomed to remain always at home, of the 
thousands of outlanders who never otherwise coud 
hear great music, great personalities, and fresh 
news? 
are positively condemned by Mr. 
Windows, he says, are solely for admit- 
ting light and air; we might assume from this that 
his ideal of a home would be a tasteful edifice 
containing’ plate-glass windows, no curtains or 
hangings (curtains being a nuisance and unsani- 


Curtains 
Mason. 


>> With Our Readers << 


tary) no rugs, for the same reason. That’s enough— 
even my own scant appreciation of interior decora- 
tion bids me not to dwell on such an -unpleasing 
picture. 

Candles are censured, too! Mr. Mason must 
carry a portable electric system in the bush. If 
he worries about cockroaches and even scorpions 
at his meals in New York, I wonder what precau- 
tions he must take while in the tropical wilds. 

Newton F. Toiman. 


por Open Discussion 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Editor of the Outlook and Independent, 
Dear Sir: 

A few weeks ago I began a trial subscription to 
your magazine which I have not taken for many 
years. Imagine my surprise when I found in the 
first number to reach me, that of November 28, 
John Carter's article “Foreign Policy on the Half- 
Shell.” I wonder, and I shall be glad to know, 
if this is an expression of your attitude toward the 
discussion of foreign affairs on the part of the 
general public. If it is, I shall be greatly sur- 
prised and very frankly disgusted. 

If Mr. Carter, the author of this, is the type of 
man who is taken into our State Department, I am 
certainly for more luncheon discussions than ever. 
Why a democratic people should accept without 
question everything which the Government does 
and which is supposed to be representative of the 
public opinion is beyond me. Mr. Carter speaks 
of lack of patriotism on the part of those who 
question Government acts. Is it lack of patriotism 
to want to know what the Government is doing 
and why, and to use our influence to have the Gov- 
ernment do what we think it should do? Among 
the most unpatriotic groups I know are the so- 
called Patriotic Societies which, to my mind, are 
the narrowest, most bigoted, dangerous groups that 
this country has in it. 

If the State Department would give absolutely 
full information of what it is doing and why (and 
this, I realize, is impossible to do for diplomatic 
reasons) my attitude might be different. I do 
feel that the people of the United States are en- 
titled to know more about the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment and not having this opportunity, they 
must get their information as best they can. 

There is nothing which has, in my opinion, done 
more to broaden the attitude of the people of my 
acquaintance than the discussion groups. 


Joun H. Wetts. 
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pplnvitation for Mr. O'Higgins 
Columbus, Ohio 


Editor of the Outlook and Independent, 
Dear Sir: 

I have just read with amazement the Harvey 
O’ Higgins article ““The Prohibition Mystery.” The 
only mystery about prohibition is the refusal of 
reputable journals like the Outlook and Independ- 
ent and special writers like Mr. O'Higgins, to see 
or to admit that prohibition is actually in force, 
and enforced, as well as observed, by the majority 
of American citizens, and in the greater part of 
American territory. Tell O'Higgins to come out 
to Ohio, or any other State which went dry by 
its own vote (and there are just thirty-three 
such States) and find out for himself what 
the citizens think of the conditions, what im- 
provement has actually been made and just what 
the prospects would be for any attempt to bring 
back the legalized liquor traffic. 

You admit that the great majority of American 
citizens are in favor of Constitutional National 
prohibition; some day you are going to be com- 
pelled to admit that they are likewise in favor of 
the observance and enforcement of that policy. 

R. I. Grinve vt. 


ppln Defense of Dr. Phelps 


Newark, New Jersey 


Editor of the Outlook and Independent, 
Dear Sir: 

In your issue of December 5 appeared an article 
about truant professors. It was very interesting 
and I was in sympathy with it throughout, but 
there is one sentence with which I do not agree. 
The writer says, “And so we have traded a Sumner 
for a Billy Phelps.” It so happens that I studied 
under Sumner and heard Phelps lecture many times 
during my undergraduate days. Since then he has 
become a sort of National institution and I sup- 
pose he lectures more outside of college than he 
used to do. I looked through the last Yale cata- 
logue to see how Professor Phelps’s teaching load 
compares with those of his colleagues and I can- 
not discover any appreciable difference between 
them. So it seems to me that in that respect your 
contributor’s remark was simply an epigram that 
didn’t mean much of anything. 

Sumner was a great teacher—we all felt that. 
But I doubt very much that he liked teaching a bit 
better than Phelps, or that he did more of it. I 
have heard Phelps say, and he has made the state- 
ment in print several times, that he loved teaching 
and that if he had his life to live over he would 
choose exactly the same job the second time. In 


my day he was a greatly beloved man. I have 
always thought the effect of his life on the students 
was incalculable. I suspect that one reason why 
he lectures outside is that he loves to meet peo- 
ple. If he does more lecturing, his students are 
not neglected. ; 

Perhaps you will think this is making a moun- 
tain out of a molehill, but the statement seemed to 
me so particularly out of point that I could not re- 
sist writing about it. If your contributor wants 
to prove his point he will have to take some other 
man. A man of the stature of Professor Phelps 
has no need of any one’s rising to defend him, but 
the great majority of Yale men who came under 
him would feel just as I do about him. 

The article itself was stimulating and enjoyable. 
I am sure you will not object to my exception to 
that particular sentence in it. 

G. Smwney Leacu. 


bp The Object of Education 
Boulder, Colorado 


Editor of the Outlook and Independent, 
Dear Sir: 

The article by Professor Hibbard is very much 
to the point. Perhaps I have no right to say so, 
being merely on the sideline of education. But I 
have witnessed at close range the functioning of 
four institutions of higher learning. I have now 
been very closely related for a year to a very fine 
university though not a part of it. Student reac- 
tions come to me very. freely for there is no danger 
of incurring the wrath of the “higher-ups.” From 
this bit of insight I feel sure that what Professor 
Hibbard says is quite generally true. 

But it is only a part of the truth. The artificial 
grade system which seeks to follow a set grade 
curve in order to establish a given university among 
“the standard” universities again loses sight of the 
student in the interests of the institution. 

The institution of learning today supersedes the 
object. As a minister, I make this same criticism 
of the church. The institution of religion too 
often supersedes the object, man. Is there no 
solution? We certainly are disillusioned with re- 
gard to man, even as Dr. George A. Coe points 
out in his recent book “The Motives of Men.” 

By the way, I call your personal attention to his 
Chapter X, “Human nature being what it is,” in 
the light of your statement in your signed column 
which reads “editors and human nature being what 
they are.” Your line may have been light or even 
sarcasm but it is indicative of the whole tone of 
our present-day thinking. Can we not rise above 
that? Yes, we can. Your magazine can continue 
to do its fine work in that direction. I believe 
that you feel that men are more important than in- 
stitutions. H. A. Civeston. 
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ELECT your trip abroad from 232 

itineraries covering all countries of 
Europe during summer of 1929. Prices 
from $295 to $1074. England, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany and France, all ex- 
penses, $406. Congenial parties person- 
ally conducted by expert couriers. De- 
lightful Tourist Third Cabin accommo- 
dations on 


Canadian Pacific 


Steamships via the scenic St. Lawrence 

“water boulevard” to Europe. College 
orchestras on shipboard—just like a big 
house party! Large amounts of motor 
travel in Europe. Thousands of satisfied 
clients recommend Guild Tours. Tour 
prices include round trip ocean passage; 
transportation through Europe by rail, 
steamer and motor; good hotel accom- 
modations; excellent meals; sightseeing 
programs; admissions to galleries and 
museums; services of English-speaking 
couriers and guides; transportation of 
baggage; and all tips abroad. Ask for 
beautiful 40-pg.illustrated“BookletE29.” 


ART CRAFTS 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. 709, 180 N. Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


World Unity 


A Monthly Magazine 


Reflecting the new world outlook based 
upon recent developments in Science, 
History, Philosophy and Religion. 


CURRENT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A book-length series 
By FRANK H. HANKINS, 
Dept. of Sociology, Smith College 


RACIAL RELATIONSHIPS AND 
INTERNATIONAL HARMONY 








An important article on a much debated 
question, entitled 


TREASURY REPORTS ON WAR 
DEBTS, by a Revisionist 


A new department, containing articles by 
representatives of the younger genera- 
tion in various countries, entitled 


YOUTH AND THE MODERN WORLD 


WORLD UNITY, 4 East 12th Street, New York, 


N. Y. 
I enclose $3.50 for a year’s subscription (or send 
me a complimentary ‘copy for examination) 
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| serve. 
| student and lover of English letters. 





Speaking of Books 
(Continued from Page 150) 
cannot be dismissed when war novels 
are discussed, and is not forgotten just 
because it is a few years old. ‘These 
essays form a pendant to it. They 
are called on the jacket “literary etch- 
ings” and that is not an inept descrip- 
tion of them: lines bitten by acid into 
metal, spare lines and strong, noble 
massing of blacks and whites, honest 
construction. Some have a thread of 
story, some are character sketches brief 
but vivid, some are just pictures, pic- 
tures that have remained in the memory 
of a wise and pitiful man. Their finest 
characteristic is their validity. They 
have the strength and the nobility of 
truth. “Armistice” is a distinguished 
contribution to the literature of the war. 


THER interesting books published 
between January 1 and January 20 
but received too late for review are: 


The Structure of the Novel. By 
Epwin Muir; and Lyrical Poetry of 
the Nineteenth Century: Harcourt, 
Brace. 

Two MoRE VoLUMEs in that admir- 
able series, The Hogarth Lectures, of 
which Harold Nicholson’s book on the 
“Development of English Biography” 
is itself worth the price of the whole 
series. ‘These lectures in published 
form have not had the notice they de- 
They are invaluable to the 


A Survey of English Literature, 1730- 
1780. By Prorressor OLiver ELTON 
of Liverpool University: Macmillan. 
Two volumes. 

THIs BooK covers one of the richest 

periods in all English literature, and is 

readable as well as scholarly. 


The Light Side of Egypt. By Lance 
TuHackeray: Macmillan. AN AMUSING 
picture book in color. 


Hows and Whys of Human Behavior. 
By G. A. Dorsey: Harper. 

A NEW BooK by the author of “Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings,” 
in which Mr. Dorsey attempts to an- 
swer frankly and in easily understood 
language some of the questions which 
have been asked him concerning the 
problems which beset us in our every- 
day relations with others. 


Wandering in Medieval London. By 
Cuaries Penpriti: Macaulay. 

Tuts is a fascinating book and a treas- 

ure to all medievalists, full of curious 


Outlook and Independen 
anuary | 
information, especially about the do. 
mestic life of old London and the cop. 
ditions and methods of trade there, | 
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Middletown. A study in Contemporfl| ——— 
ary American Culture. By Rosey 
J. and Heren Merrett Lynn: Hap 
court, Brace. r 
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Tue FINDINGS of an objective survey 
of the whole life of a small America, 
city have been examined and edited anj 


are presented in this volume, whic Ar 
should be a provocative and valuabl{f RANCHO 
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Urban Influences on Higher Educatioy 
in England and America. By Parxn 
H. Korse: Macmillan. 

A stupy in adult education. 
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Contemporary British Literature. By 


Manty and Rickert: Harcourt 

Brace. 
A REVISED EDITION of this useful book PRIN 
which is designed for the use of teacl- HO 


ers and women’s clubs, and is especially 
satisfactory in that it confines itself tof} 
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In The Everyman Library: Dutton: 
A Tour Through England and Bekus 
Wales. Deror. 2 vols. i arn 
: No_cold. ire, 
Marriage. Susan Ferrier. BEAUTIFUL, B 
Jorrocks Jaunts and _ Jollities. I hteproot 
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More Fairy Tales. Hans Curis- 
TIAN ANDERSEN. 
Grace Abounding and The Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman. Bunyan. 
The Plain Speaker. Uazurrv. 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
and Six Plays by Calderon. 
Translated by Fitzgerald. 
A New Book of Sense and Non- 
sense. Edited by Ernest Ruys. 
Eighteenth Century Plays. Select- 
ed by Joun Hamppen. 

In the Modern Library: 
Mrs. Dalloway. Vireinta Woot. 
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A Reign of Terror 


OTEL POTOW 
Red Mexico. By Francis McCuxiagig (’® BLOCK sot 
Carrier. Published in December. 
Massac 
i APTAIN Francis McCutvaau ! HOTEL 
nothing if not venturesome. 


“The Bolshevist Persecution of Chri 
tianity” and “A Prisoner of the Reds 
he has told the story of his two visits! 
Russia. In “Red Mexico” he describé 
(Please Turn to Page 160) 
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RANCHO MANZANITA 


o hours from Douglas Ariz. A hundred 
housand dollar guest ranch: Beautiful and 
nodern. Steam heat, concrete swimming pool 
nd tennis courts. Fine riding horses. Out- 
00 dha and recreation. All year climate. 

Wire or write Paul Davis. Mgr. 
Ay ‘Manzanita, Douglas, Ariz. 





563 Washington Sq. 

Hotel Judson >? Nye yeti” 

Residential hotel of highest type, combining 

the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 

of an ideal home. American plan $4 per day 

and up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager 












PHYSICIAN will receive into his home 
» Camelback Mountain, exclusive suburb of 
Phoenix, Arizona, a few young asthmatic or 
rthritie patients from 6 td 16 years. 
imate unexcelled local ideal, heliotherapy 
t its best, out-door western life, horse- 





back riding. Near excellent school. 

\ddress K. W. Holmes, M.D., Camelback 

ountain, Scottsdale, Arizona. 
Bermuda 








PRINCESS 


“ HOTEL 
wi BERMUDA 


Now Open. Same Management 
Cable Address: Princess, Bermuda 
Information and rates at Bermuda 
Hotels (Associated), 250 Fark Avenue, 
N. ¥. or any authorized Tourist Agency 
Summer and Fall Resort 
HOTEL ASPINWALL, Lenox, Mass. 











| Bahama Isles 


No cold. shivery, wintry blasts 
BEAUTIFUL, BALMY BAHAM 
Isles of Ferpetual June. 

wt Montagu Beach Hotel, Nassau— 
' PPilatial, fireproof, —overlooking emerald 
as, Every outdoor sport. Open December 
tnd to April 6th 
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California 









Fontana Farms Inn 


Restful, modern rooms and bunga- 
» FB lows in heart of Orange Belt. Excel- 
lent meals; very reasonable weekly 
and monthly rates. Twelve miles 
from Riverside. For folder and 
Teervations write to 


Mrs. E. H. Bonnell, Hostess 
Fontana, California 








District of Columbia 
OTEL POTOMAC W;hingto= 


Hig ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAFITOL 
let location. Moderate rates. 





HOTEL ERISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 
Rooms With Bath Evening a, 
Single—$3—$3.50—$4 Sunday noon . 
Double $5—$6—$7 Luncheon . . 30 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
for comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel’ Bristol. You'll feel ‘‘at home.’’ 


pee 





Hotel Wentworth 


59 West 46th St... New York City 
The hotel you have been looking for 

which offers rest, comfortable appointments, 

thoughtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 

and shopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 

Moderate. Further details, rates, booklets, 
— or Qutlook and Independent Travel 
ureau, 





New York 


Hee! LENOX, North St., west of Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accom 
modations: famous for good f Write 
direct or Outlook and Independent Bureau 
for rates, details, bookings. 








New Jersey 


The wedding of 


Miss Atlantic City and 
Mr. Gulf Stream 


which took place many years ago has 
been highly successful—the progeny 
most healthy—the financial condition 
undeniably prosperous—it has been a 
case of Northern pep and beauty 
paired with Southern charm and 
warmth—YOU are cordially invited 
to meet this ever young couple at 


THE CHELSEA 


directly on the Boardwalk—new fire- 
proof addition—food for the gods— 
welcome’ enthusiastic—and special 
rates. 








Pudding Stone 
Inn 


but away from the whir of 
the town, you will find a quiet, restful inn 
amidst 12 acres of big trees, and where 
woodsy walks abound, besides comfortable 
rooms and excellent food. Write for booklet. 
7 all year. G. N. VINCENT, Boonton, 


Here, close by, 





Massachusetts 


§ HOTEL 
NOX 


i9 
, EN IN BOSTON 


Write to Outlook and Independ- 
pi ent yo Bureau for rates, bookings, 
ails. 











North Carolina 


Cleveland Springs Hotel, Shelby, N.C. 
Ideally located. Excellently run. Moderate. 
Marvelous —e spot. Details—Rates 
on inquiry. D. Martin. 











Washington 
Tre CAMLIN, Seattle’s most distinguished 

hotel. Smartly correct in guest facilities 
and service at sensibly moderate rates. Illus. 
brochure on request. H. L. Blancher, Mgr. 





PINE FOREST 
INN 


and Cottages 
Summerville, South Carolina 
Open December 31 
In @ private park of long lcaf pine 


Hunting in our own Game Preserve 
Saddle Horses Perfect Motoring 
2 Golf Courses, Grase Greens 
Automatic Fire Sprinklers Throughout 


FRANK M. HUNT, Manager 





“Land of the Midnight Sun.” 
SWEDEN and DENMARK 


Including 
NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
Ind dent Incl Tours, 





departing any day, pit. by an Ex- 
pert in Scandinavian Travel. Booklet O- 3 
outlines 25 independent tours. 


North Cape Cruises. Bookings for all 
steamers. Special Cruise Booklet O-4. 


5 Personally Escorted Tours. The ideal 
way. Small groups. Booklet 0-5. 


Gillespie, Kinports & Beard, Inc. 
8 West 40th Street New York 











Tours and Travel 


It seems as if everyone were going t 


EUROPE NEXT SUMMER 
Are You Going? 


We can send you at onr expense. 

We need - nizers and conducto! 

F. LA ,1270 B’way, Rew York 
1 Rue Boudreau, Paris 


MOTOR CRUISE 
France—Italy—Switzerland 
39 days all expense $490 
Intriguing itinerary through 
Country, the unrivaled Route des 
Italian Lakes, the Battlefields, 
Chateau Thierry, ete. Send for brochure. 
AGENCE LUBIN 
113 W. 57th St. N. Y¥. City Circle 1070 


Major Blake's Tours 


England and Continent 


Cars of every make for hire. Chauffeur 
or “Drive your own car” arrangement. 
Offices in leading cities. Free advice. 
Personal attention. Outlook and In- 
dependent Travel Bureau or 


199 Picadilly, London, England 








Chateau 











Something Surprisingly Smart 


See Europe as it really is—Varsity 














Real Estate 
Florida 


FIVE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES HAVE FISHED IN 








waters flowing past my sunny Florida 
home, which with its spacious modern 
twelve room stucco house and eight room 
frame _ cottage, garages, 40 acres of 
ground, small citrus and lime _ grove, 
should make an iueal fishing club or 
private estate. The price is reasonable. 
Inquiries welcomed. Mrs. ugh- 
borough, Walton, Florida. 





TWO six room cottages on lot 100 by 120, 
in quaint St. Augustine. Near sea. Live 
in one, rent the other. Palms, magnolias, 
garage, paved streets, plumbing, good con- 
dition. $11,000.00 for both. $1,000 down. 
Balance ten years at 6% Address :— 
Dorothy D. Parker, St. Augustine, Fla. 





Missouri 


WEBSTER GROVES 


__ St. Louis’ Finest Suburb 
Write for map and list of homes and estates. 
Dependable and courteous real estate service. 


WEBSTER GROVES TRUST COMPANY, 
REALTORS M 
Mo. 


Webster Groves, 


Board 


COUNTRY BOARD 
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Select Summer Tours S700 and up 
Vacation Tours . . 4O and ap 
Sareee- annual 
Spring Tour Mar. 16th S865 


Special Summer ay 
All Expenses—Small 
Superior — a hey a 
MOTOR TOURS—INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
Steamship Tickets—All Lines 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York. Longacre 8781 












Tots 


Seapets 
supremacy! 7000 satisfied 
pov Toy are ou ples for a 
summer of ‘oan sg 


ww Z, 


STUDENTS TRA’ 
SOL FIFTH AVENYC 





land Ttaly—are at tet ae aoe Real ‘country home, steam heat, elec- 
ana— jm suali—tor a t 4 t q 4 
New York to New York $760.00 covering nol - oe A os aaa Farm 
“Slane Broch licati — 
teresting Brochure on application. = Re 
VARSITY VOYAGES Situations Wanted 
Suite | 113 gg St. 7. York City GOVERNESS, mother’s assistant. - 
ucated, experienced, fond of children. 
8829 Outlook and Independent. 
EXPERT masseur_ and _physio-electro 


therapist, now engaged in this capacity at 
health resort, wishes position as com- 
panion to gentleman or invalid requiring 
teal care, 8830 Outlook and Independent. 


EDUCATED, 





refined woman available 
as companion, school housemother; experi- 
enced housekeeper, home or institution. 
8331 Outlook and Independent. 


EXPERIENCED traveller wishes posi- 
tion chaperone to three or four young 
ladies going abroad next spring or summer. 
Highest References. 8332 Outlook and 
Independent. 


TEACHER, college graduate, wishes to 
tour Burope this summer. Will go as 
governess, chaperone or companion. Bertha 
Brown, Bernardsville, N. J. 











GOVERNESS, Frotestant, thorough knowl- 
ledge child psychology, training, physical 
care, 4-10, languages, kindergarten, sports, 
highest credentials. 8337 Outlook and 
Independent. 


COMPANION, SECRETARY. tutor, 
governess or any position of trust by a 
refined educated Protestant woman. 8826 
Outlook and Independent. 
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Help Wanted 


Y desires companion; housekeeping 
8336 Outlook and Independent. 





LAD 
duties. 
WANTED Refined, 
woman as mother’s helper. 


recommended, Protestant 
Outlook and Independent. 





capable and_ settled 
Must come well 
preferred. 8335 





HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nationwide demand for _ high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big 
pay, fine living, permanent, interesting work 
quick advancement. Write for free book 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.’ Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite B. G.—5842, 
Washington, D. C. 





Miscellaneous 





planning a 4 months 
tour to South America desires companion 
bearing own expense estimated at $1500. 
Letters of introduction, etc., insure ex- 
ceptional opportunities for obtaining inti- 
mate information of people’s life. 8334 
Outlook and Independent, 


TO YOUNG women desiring training in 
the care of obstetrical patients a nine months 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying 
In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. 
Aids are provided with maintenance and 
given a monthly allowance of For 
further particulars address Directress of 
Nurses. 


GENTLEMAN 








Stationery 





WRITE for free samples of hang soy at $2 
or printed stationery * $1.50 per box. Lewis, 
stationer, Troy, N. Y. 


A Mart of the Unusual 


Apparel 








Gifts — Furnishings — Wearing 
Mrs. Isabel Dwight Reed 
Shopping Expert 
2 Grace Court Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FLORIDA CITRUS FRUIT DIRECT TO 
CONSUMER Marmalades and fancy pecans. 
Complete list on request. S. L. Mitchell, 

a. 


Mount Dora, Florid 
PLAY, CHESS 
Get Price List 


College Size- with instruction book: $4.00 
FULL CLUB SIZE -- TEN DOLLARS 


CH-Birb--Bethlehem.Gnn. / 


GRAPEFRUIT, Oranges, Tangerines, 
Pecans: tree ripened, selected quality cit- 
rus fruit from tree to you three or four days. 
For prices write Boca Ceiga Grove Box 848. 
Clearwater, Fla. 


How to Entertain 


PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, 
minstrels, comedy and talking songs, black- 
face skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, di- 
alogs, recitations, entertainments, juvenile 
plays and songs, musical reading, make-up 
goods. Catalog free. T. S. Denison & 
Co., 623 So. Wabash, Chicago. 

















Dept. 74, 





Instruction 


FRENCH CONVERSATION for children 
and adults; a practical and pleasant way 
of learning to speak the language, Address 
Mme. Louis de Riviere, 676 Halsey St., 
Brooklyn, N. 


What Jesus Means to Me 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request 


G. T. CARR 
Station A-26 Worcester, Mass. 
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Underwood, Remington. Royal. etc. 14 
All late models t, complecaty refinished ia 


— pew, Yay sd ad ten 

ars. nomoney—big free ca 

shows actual machines in fullcolors. Got pay 

oar direct-to-you easy payment plan and 10 days’ trialoffer. 


international Typewriter Ex,, 166 W, Lake $t., Dept,G-1, Chicago, Ill, 
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the state of affairs, as he found it, south 
of the Rio Grande. His purpose obvi- 
ously is to stir up as much discussion 
about the present Mexican régime as 
possible. To accomplish this purpose 
he frankly resorts to spectacular evi- 
dence. His description of the earlier 
careers of the “Sonora Gang’’—Car- 
ranza, Calles, Obregon and Gomez—is 
nothing if not lurid. Calles, according 
to Captain McCullagh, is half Syrian, 
half Yaqui, practically uneducated and 
possibly illegitimate. He started his 
career as a bartender, later becoming 
police inspector, Governor of Sonora 
and finally President. The violence 
and treachery involved in this career 
are almost incredible. In one instance, 
if we can believe the Captain, a lieu- 
tenant of Gomez, who was acting under 
instructions from Calles, standing on 
the Mexican side of the international 
street of Nogales actually lassoed a 
Mexican journalist standing on the 
American side, dragged him through the 
wire boundary fence. and murdered 
him in the presence of a crowd of 
Americans! The body, with a copy of 
the paper containing an attack on Calles 
nailed to the forehead, was left in the 
street the rest of the day. Captain 
McCullagh, one feels, does his best to 
tone down his account of Mexican 
atrocities. Nevertheless, he devotes one 
fourth of his book to a description of 
the arrest and execution of a Jesuit, 
Father Pro Juarez, and three young 
Catholics for an attempted assassina- 
tion of Obregon of which they were in- 
dubitably innocent. And there are 
photographs of these and other execu- 
The account is not pleasant. 
a verit- 


tions. 
Captain McCullagh describes 
able Reign of Terror and he claims to 
have been an eye-witness. Still it is 
impossible \to escape the question 
whether such murders are as numerous 
as he would have us believe. 

In dealing with the historical causes 
which have brought about the present 
conditions it is interesting to note that 
Captain McCullagh agrees essentially 
with the opinions of Sefior Marcelo 
Villegas recently published in the Out- 
look and Independent under the title 
“The Red Thread in the Mexican 
Maze.” By direct intervention and by 
permitting arms to reach the revolution- 
ary “Liberals” while at the same time 
denying them to the Government, 
Presidents Buchanan and Wilson suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing Maximilian in 
1868 and Huerta in 1914. The author 
also agrees with Sefior Villegas in say- 
ing that a conservative administration 


Outlook and Independeg 


is essential to Mexico’s welfare; th 
the rule of Diaz was the nearest ap 
proach to such an administration, ay 
that Wilson’s action in ousting the eo 
and Catholic Huerta was ey 
tirely arbitrary. The violent ant 
clericalism of the “Sonora Gang” 
attributes chiefly to greed, in the cag 
of Calles to fanaticism and greed. “Ref 
Mexico” is certainly sensational. If th 
author’s object is to arouse discussion 
he should surely succeed.* 

Wituiam T. Aner, 


servative 


Picked at Random 
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a woman—she was a tigress.  §} 
sprang!’ Sprang from a_recumben 

position, too—mark that! We'd hate t 
have her for an enemy. That they de 
feat the villain and fall into each oth 
er’s arms will come as no great surpris 
to you. But the final scene, in whiel 
329 reveals his identity will surpris 
you. It did us. “I shall have to tel 
you who I am,” he says. “He leane( 
forward and whispered in her ear. Th 
girl started back, her eyes filled with 

“What... 3 

Pret 
think | 


great amazement. 
gasped. Number 329 nodded.” 
clever, what? Personally, we 
was Colonel House. 


This must be wel 
along toward _ th 
twentieth in a series 0 
romances — excludin 
detective stories and an excellent nove 
called, we believe, “The Suburbanite” 
which this author has written, am 
which this reviewer has with some diff 
culty collected, since they have neve 
been popular—probably because 
though they are romantic, they are nd 
sentimental, at least not with the oby 
ous sentimentality of the historia 
romance of thirty years ago. Th 
tale deals with the doings of Jack La 
ington, his cousin David, Sir Burte 
Amberley and daughter Ma 
Juana Ruega, Lieutenant Latour, th 
Duke of Wellington and others du 
ing the Peninsular Campaign. M 
Bailey’s characters have a turn for 
partee which pleases us, but which 
feel they indulge too much in this stor, 
Otherwise we have no complaints 
record. Unless you insist in your re 
ing on sin, sorrow and disillusionme 
you'll like this one. 


H, C. Bailey’s 
The Young Lovers 
Dutton 


his 





*Epitor’s Note: Readers of “Red 
Mexico” should also read Ernest) 
Gruening’s eloquent and _ authorita- 
tive book, “Mexico and Its He 
tage” (Century), before attempting 
to form a definite opinion upon the 
Mexican situation and problem. 





